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LITERATURE, THE TEACHER, AND THE TEENS' 


WAITMAN BARBE 
Professor of English, West Virginia University 


On the walls of my old college literary-society hall there is this 
motto, Vita sine litteris mors est—“ Life without literature is death.” 
But the motto is a death sentence which does not seem to scare 
very many people. Like the principal of Louvain in Goldsmith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield, they enjoy their meals without literature, and 
what’s the use? Doubtless some intend to turn to it as to religion 
in deathbed repentance, but for the present they continue in their 
sins. The fact is, most people do not believe that old motto, and 
they do not believe it because they wholly misconceive what litera- 
ture is. The popular notion of literature is one or all of three 
things: it is looked upon as a rose for the buttonhole, a ribbon for 
the garment of life, a sort of ornament, pleasing enough, but 
utterly useless; or it is thought to be a sentimentally effeminate 
thing which girls and women used to take to before they got to 
making street-corner speeches and praying ‘‘O Lord, give us this 
day our daily ballot”; or it is viewed as a textbook task of about 
three hundred pages in dark-blue covers which some hateful school 
teacher has put together because of his dislike for happy young 
lives. This last notion prevails generally in the teen age. But 
literature is not a rose for the buttonhole of life, it is not an effemi- 
nate sentimentality, it is not a textbook thing made by pedagogues 


* Read before the West Virginia Council of Teachers of English, November, 1916. 
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wherewithal to torture happy young hearts; it is a thing to be 
experienced, a thing to be lived. 

But let us take my subject, word for word, and construe it, 
schoolmaster-fashion. If I become deranged in my parts of speech, 
please remember that I have the good company of all of the 
Mrs. Malaprops and most of the politicians. 

“Literature, the Teacher, and the Teens.” “Literature” is a 
noun, very proper, often too proper to be effective, for it must not 
shock the delicate sensibilities of either the teacher or the young 
student; infinite number; possessive case, if it has what it claims 
tohave. “Teacher”’ isa verb, active, loud, or gentle voice; usually 
feminine gender; imperative, vocative, sweet, or grouchy mood; 
copulative, serving to connect the subject “Literature” with the 
predicate “‘Teens’’; present tense, though sometimes, unfortu- 
nately, pluperfect long ago; conjugated regularly every day. 
“Teens” is an interjection. An interjection is a word (in this 
instance a group of young people) which expresses an emotion and 
which is not connected with any other word in the sentence. This 
definition is from Lewis Hosic’s brand-new Practical English for 
Secondary Schools. Obviously, then, boys and girls are interjec- 
tions, for they are mostly emotion and have no sort of connection 
with either “‘Literature’’ or ‘‘Teacher.’’ Other examples of inter- 
jections are: ‘‘Oh, what a noise!”’ ‘Alas, I can’t get my lessons!” 
““Pshaw, I don’t want to!”’ ‘Gee, ain’t it fierce!’”” These expres- 
sions are all in their teens, and are therefore interjections. 

Now, having construed the sentence and named its parts of 
speech in perfect accordance with the sound principle that the part 
of speech to which a word belongs is determined solely by the func- 
tion it fulfils in the sentence, the task before us is as plain as day- 
light. That problem is, How are we going to get the interjection 
“Teens,” at one end of the sentence, and the noun “Literature,” 
at the other end of it, together? The word ‘Teacher’ between 
them looks like a kind of bridge connecting the two—a sort of 
pons asinorum, do you say? I object to a teacher of literature 
being called a pons asinorum. How, then, are we going to get the 
“Teens” and “Literature” together? Perhaps the simplest 
method is to take the “‘Teacher”’ out of the way. “Literature, the 
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Teacher, and the Teens’’—remove the “Teacher,” and there you 
are, “Literature” and the “‘Teens” side by side. How beautiful 
they look, and how happy they ought to be, these emotional inter- 
jections and this very proper substantive or substance! And 
indeed it is often, very often, the best way. Here stands this fussy 
verb, actually, though not intentionally, obstructing the way. 
Sometimes her hands are full of the heads and tails of words, and 
dry bones, and things called dates, which she dangles before the 
eyes of these emotional, ejaculatory ‘‘Teens.”” The result is more 
emotion, but of the sort not desired; and more ejaculation. The 
“Teacher” may be a transitive verb and still be like the illustra- 
tion of the transitive in Lewis Hosic’s book: “‘The woman set the 
hen on the eggs.”” She may set the children on the literature and 
go about her business. The children and the hen alike will attend 
to the hatching. In neither case should the nest be poked into 
every day to ascertain whether or not the warming-up process is 
going on. Or the “Teacher” may stand an incarnate imperative 
mood between “Literature” and “Teens.’’ A famous head master 
of Eton, after reading to the boys the passage of Scripture, “Be 
ye pure in heart,” glowered at them and thundered, “Are you pure 
in heart? If you are not, I’ll flog you till you are.”” The impera- 
tive mood is not likely to bring “Literature” and the “‘Teens”’ to 
a better understanding. 

Yes, Iam quite sure that sometimes—many times—the wisest 
thing for the teacher to do is to step quietly, graciously, and willingly 
out of the way and watch with thankful heart while the teens take 
what the gods have provided for them. I assume, of course, that 
in all such cases the feast is accessible and the viands various and 
suitable. 

But this removal of the teacher, no matter how gentle the opera- 
tion, will not do in the majority of cases, for three reasons: first, a 
great many children need to be taught to drink, even after they 
have been led to the trough; secondly, home and school conditions, 
in most cases, are not such as to make this natural method of 
feeding on the nectar of the gods feasible—most children have to 
be brought up by hand or by the bottle; thirdly, the teacher needs 
the job for a living. Since it is evident that in most cases the teens 
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need the teacher and the teacher in all cases needs the job, we must 
leave her where she is. 

And I for one do not think that literature and normal youth 
are, after all, very far apart. They cannot be. Literature and 
young life are too much alike, too essentially of the same stuff, to 
be very far apart. The separation is not natural. All literature 
grows out of the fact that life isan interesting thing. ‘‘All literature 
is the expression of feeling, of passion, of emotion, caused by a 
sensation of the interestingness of life,” says Arnold Bennett. The 
lives of the great makers of literature “‘are one long ecstasy of deny- 
ing that the world is a dull place.” “They have seen and felt the 
miraculous interestingness of life.’ Moreover, the more deeply 
interesting life and nature and the universe have been to them— 
that is to say, the more their emotions have been aroused by this 
interestingness of life—the more likely have they been to express 
their feelings in verse. But whether in verse or prose, whether 
lyric cry, rhymed narrative, short-story, stately novel, whimsical 
essay, or whatever form the expression may take, it grows out of 
the fact that some phase of human life or nature or the universe 
was so intensely interesting to the writer that he had to tell about 
it. For example, the amazing interestingness of human life in every 
conceivable situation is the secret of the prodigious success of 
O. Henry. Every one of the four millions of lives in New York 
City contained a good story for his genius. 'When Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, strolling among the Quantock Hills, decided to divide the 
universe between them, the latter to take supernatural things and 
treat them so that they would seem common, and the former to 
take common things and treat them so that never more would they 
seem to be common or unclean, they were but expressing in an 
imperious way that interestingness of all nature and all life out 
of which all literature springs. The interest that life held for Lord 
Byron was as far away as the world’s end from the interest that 
it held for Charles Lamb, but Lord Byron and Charles Lamb both 
made literature for exactly the same reason. 

Now, if all literature grows out of this miraculous interesting- ( 
ness of life, then it would seem that life in its teens would more than 
at any other time take to literature—its enjoyment as well as its 
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expression. For surely then, if ever, the heart is thrilled with the 
wonder and marvel and interestingness of life. The lad in his 
teens is in the very period of literature. He lives it. He lives 
love lyrics and love stories; he lives tales of adventure; knight- 
hood is in flower; every goose is a swan and every lass a queen; it 
is the period of religious ferment; the period of tumbled and 
jumbled passions born of gods and beasts; the period of magic case- 
ments and of half-formed schemes and dreams of life. It is the 
Elizabethan Age of the mind, characterized by a splendid audacity, 
by the zest of quest and adventure, by an overflowing exuberance. 
The youth is living literature and does not know it! He does not 
see the similarity between the literature which he is living and the 
three-hundred-page blue-backed textbook filled with names and 
dates and classifications. There are, of course, whole tracts of 
literature—whole continents of literature—which his experiences 
as yet do not cover, but within his own realm the material of his 
life and the material of literature are identical. If literature is, as 
Barrett Wendell defines it, ‘‘the lasting expression in words of the 
meaning of life,” then surely there must be some literature which 
to the teens will be as native as hunting or playing, as making love 
or dreaming dreams. But it is not found in Milton’s Lycidas or 
Burke’s Conciliation. Are you going to shut this young Eliza- 
bethan up in the prim and precise compartments of Jane Austen 
when he wants to go a-swashbuckling as his fellow Elizabethans, 
Captain John Smith and Sir Walter Raleigh, did? It’s “Westward 
Ho!” for him. Let him sail into the sun to his heart’s content. 
Let him go a-roving in his literature as in his life. And do not be 
too squeamish with him. Do not be afraid of life. The trouble 
with literature teachers and with the makers of much of the classic 
American literature is that they and it are afraid of the things that 
really make life worth the adventure. And they and it are afraid, 
too, of being shocked by the language of strong men and vital 
women. When William Sydney Porter (O. Henry) wrote a little 
sketch of his life at the insistence of a New York publisher he 
concluded it in this fashion: 


I was born and raised in “No’th Ca’lina” and at eighteen went to Texas 
and ran wild on the prairies. Wild yet, but not so wild. Can’t get to loving 
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New Yorkers. Live all alone in a great big two rooms on quiet old Irving 
Place three doors from Wash. Irving’s old home. Kind of lonesome. Was 
thinking lately (since the April moon commenced to shine) how I’d like to be 
down South, where I could happen over to Miss Ethel’s or Miss Sallie’s and 
sit on the porch—not on a chair—on the edge of the porch, and lay my straw 
hat on the steps and lay my head back against the honeysuckle on the post— 
and just talk. And Miss Ethel would go in directly (they say presently up 
here) and bring out the guitar. She would complain that the E string was 
broken, but no one would believe her; and pretty soon all of us would be 
singing the ‘“‘Swanee River” and “In the Evening by Moonlight” and—oh, 
gol darn it, what’s the use of wishing. 


Now that last sentence would shock some good people; perhaps 
some of you felt a little jar; but there is nothing profane, nothing 
coarse, about it. It is a perfectly natural outburst of feeling, and 
it is the most beautiful sentence in the paragraph. 

What I am trying to say is that we must find out what the 
miraculous interestingness of life consists of for the student of the 
teen age; and we must recognize too, without any academic or 
pedagogic or theologic or any other sort of questioning, that with 
the normal boy or girl these interests are right; that they are what 
they ought to be at that stage, that boys and girls are neither 
mediaeval saints nor Pittsburgh sinners; that their interests are 
susceptible of being shaped to the finest ends and ripened into the 
fairest fruits of life. 

Now if the teacher accepts this view of the natural relation 
between literature and the teens, and if the teacher is at liberty to 
use her own judgment and to handle her subject as she pleases, 
several very definite things could be done. First, I would kick all 
of the patent desks out of the literature room. Patent strait- 
jacket desks may be all right for the mathematics, but they are 
death to literature. I would have bookcases with hundreds of 
books in them, and I would have pictures of great writers on the 
walls. I would let the youngsters group themselves freely about 
me in armchairs, and we would be at our ease in our literary inn. 
The room would have the appearance and atmosphere of a place 
where literature was studied and enjoyed. We would read and 
talk and read and talk about the things of life in which they were 
interested and which have been expressed or interpreted in literature. 
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I would try to have real books of literature in the possession of 
the students. They ought to begin to build up a personal library 
as soon as they enter the high school, if not before. If they do 
not learn to like books in their teens, they never will; you may be 
very sure of that. Above all, keep them from getting the idea that 
literature and textbooks are synonymous terms. 

The oral reading would always be done by the best readers in 
the class. A piece of literature should never be read aloud to others 
or to himself by a bungler who cannot accurately pronounce the 
words or melodiously phrase the sweet cadences. This, I tell you, 
is imperative. Let the student who cannot pronounce the words 
and phrases properly and meaningfully practice on selections of 
mere reading-matter, such as a description of how to build a boat 
or how to select seed corn, until he learns how to read. Do not let 
him profane “The Ode to a Nightingale,” or ‘‘ The Solitary Reaper,” 
or the trial scene in the impeachment of Warren Hastings by blun- 
dering through it while his fellow-students listen in pain and the 
teacher calls it reading literature. It is not literature from such 
lips; it is but the mutilated remains of literature. 

In the next place, I would get at literature itself. Don’t worry 
these high-school Freshmen and Sophomores about literary theories 
and classifications and periods and ages. These are all general 
ideas. What they want are concrete personal experiences and the 
ideas that grow out of them. In a little country high school I 
found a class of children studying the development of the drama, 
its theory and technique. Upon inquiry I found that not one of 
them had ever seen a dramatic performance and that the only 
drama they had ever read was one of Shakespeare’s plays. How 
absurd! This is not studying literature; it is studying about 
literature, which is a very different thing and properly comes much 
later. 

We should remember, too, that every book is the expression of 
a personality, every piece of literature a human document; and 
young folk are interested in people, especially if they are really 
interesting people. A man who can write a great book or story or 

poem is sure to be an interesting personality if we come to know 
him rightly. When you are reading the essays of John Burroughs, 
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you are not so much reading a book as you are reading John 
Burroughs. You are seeing why John Burroughs finds life and 
nature so interesting that he wants to tell everybody else about 
them. For these reasons we should make good use of biography. 
In the old days the poet and the tale-teller sang or told their litera- 
ture to the people, face to face. The hearers got the man and his 
production together; they got his personality as well as his inter- 
pretation of life. We cannot bring Chaucer and Goldsmith and 
Robert Louis Stevenson and Mark Twain into the classroom to 
tell us about the things which made life such an interesting miracle 
to them; if we could, every student would be in his place, and there 
would be no trouble about getting him interested in literature. It 
is even conceivable that a boy would be willing to postpone a game 
of football for an hour or two to hear Mark Twain tell about the 
adventures of Huck Finn or Tom Sawyer or to listen to Stevenson’s 
adventures on the Spanish Main. At best, biographical facts are 
but a pale and weak substitute for the personal presence of the 
maker of a book, but biographical facts can be so presented as to be 
of immense service in stimulating interest. I do not mean dates 
or the periods into which some textbook divides a man’s life, but the 
vital things that helped to make him what he was. Or perhaps a 
mere incident connected with a piece of writing will make the 
students want to read it. Tell them, for example, that during the 
Napoleonic War the Scotch poet, Thomas Campbell, was arrested 
on suspicion of being a traitor; when he was brought before the 
court his only defense was to hand to the magistrate the manuscript 
ofapoem. The magistrate read it and instantly released him. The 
poem was that stirring and splendid battle chant, ‘Ye Mariners 
of England.” Immediately they will want you to read it to 
them. 

This leads me to say that I doubt if we give enough attention 
to preparing the minds of our students for the reception and appre- 
ciation of works of literary art. It is vastly important that the 
first impression of a piece of literature should be a good impression. 
The child should not have to overcome a dislike for it; and so we 
should be very careful how we introduce it. If possible, let there 
be love at first sight. Adroit advertising in advance of the time 
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of first meeting is perfectly legitimate.' We are all anxious to meet 
persons of whose charm or nobility we have heard report. But 
what I have in mind is not so much general rumor as special prepa- 
ration, to the end that the first impression from the reading shall 
be a powerful impression—a genuine red-letter day in the student’s 
experience. Sometimes this preparation must be made suddenly, 
intensively, by taking advantage of a situation or an occurrence. 
Generally, though, this preparation must be planned for in advance. 
Let me take a concrete case. Suppose you want the class to become 
acquainted with Browning’s ‘‘The Patriot,’ an admirable little 
poem for the high-school age. Several days in advance of its 
reading you will remark to the class, quite incidentally, that you 
are going to tell them the story of Savonarola, or maybe the story 
of Arnaldo of Brescia, or maybe you will ask them if they have 
noticed how quickly in our own country a popular idol may be 
sometimes turned against by those who had followed him with 
cheers and bands and banners—Admiral Dewey, Mr. Roosevelt, or 
Mr. Bryan. It is an old story, the fickleness of the crowd. Some- 
times it meant, in other days, adoration today and tomorrow a 
public hanging or burning, and ashes scattered in the Arno or the 
Thames; sometimes it means, in our own day, high office and 
honors, followed by overwhelming defeat at the polls if the patriot 
does not succeed in getting for the people what they want, though 
he may have striven with all his might to get them something far 
better. It is an old story—heroes today and martyrs tomorrow. 
You will talk freely about these things, more than once perhaps, 
and you will tell the class that on a certain day you will read with 
them a poem about a man who had just such an experience. And 
then you will further prepare their minds by talking with them, 
also in advance of the reading of the poem, of a peculiar sort of 
poetry which is like one end of a telephone conversation. What is 
said at the other end cannot be heard at all—you have to guess at it. 

When the great day comes for the reading of “The Patriot,” 
you will ask the class if they remember the discussion about the 
fickleness of the crowd, and if they recall what was said about a 
certain peculiar kind of poetry like telephone talk. Then you will 

1See F. H. Hayward, The Lessons in Appreciation. Macmillan. 
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tell them that the patriot in the poem is on his way to the gallows, 
in the rain, with his hands tied behind him; there is blood on his 
forehead, he thinks, from the stones they fling at him, though he 
can’t put his hand up to wipe it off. He is doing all of the talking 
that you can hear. An officer is walking by his side, with a tight 
hold on the handcuffs, no doubt, and it is to the officer that the 
patriot is talking. This is what he says: 


THE PATRIOT 
AN OLD STORY 
I 


It was roses, roses, all the way, 

With myrtle mixed in my path like mad; 
The house-roofs seemed to heave and sway, 

The church-spires flamed, such flags they had, 
A year ago on this very day. 


I 


The air broke into a mist with bells, 

The old walls rocked with the crowd and cries. 
Had I said, ‘Good folk, mere noise repels— 

But give me your sun from yonder skies!” 
They had answered, ‘“‘And afterward, what else ?” 


III 


Alack, it was I who leaped at the sun 
To give it my loving friends to keep! 
Naught man could do, have I left undone: 
And you see my harvest, what I reap 
This very day, now a year is run. 


IV 


There’s nobody on the house-tops now— 
Just a palsied few at the windows set; 
For the best of the sight is, all allow, 
At the Shambles’ Gate—or, better yet, 
By the very scaffold’s foot, I trow. 
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V 


I go in the rain, and, more than needs, 
A rope cuts both my hands behind; 
And I think, by the feel, my forehead bleeds, 
For they fling, whoever has a mind, 
Stones at me for my year’s misdeeds. 


VI 


Thus I entered, and thus I go! 
In triumphs, people have dropped down dead. 
“Paid by the world, what dost thou owe 
Me ?””—God might question; now instead, 
’Tis God shall repay: I am safer so. 


Then, or later, you will talk with them about the deep and 
beautiful meaning of the closing lines. The patriot has said that, 
if he had died at the height of his triumph, a year ago, when the 
church spires were aflame with flags and when the air broke into 
a mist with bells ringing his praises, God might have said to him, 
“You have had your reward, I do not owe you anything’’; but now 
when he shall have passed the gallows’ gate, ’tis God himself and 
not the fickle crowd to whom he will look for his reward: “I am 
safer so.” 

In this brief address I have done my best to get at the heart of 
the matter. I have treated literature and life, not, of course, as 
identical, but as inseparable, terms; and young life and certain 
kinds of literature as having an affinity which the wise teacher will 
recognize in bringing the two together. This coming together of 
literature and young life ought to be a very agreeable experience, 
but, while the learning of literature ought to be an agreeable thing, 
let me caution you against the notion that it is an easy thing or a 
brief process. The intellectually and spiritually indolent will never 
attain unto it. In the study of literature one must be willing to 
give himself to the utmost. It is the joy of work rather than the 
joy of play. And the teachers of literature to the teens should 
never forget that only life begets life. One who is not stirred with 
the interestingness both of literature and of life is out of place in 
this proud hierarchy of “Literature, the Teacher, and the Teens.” 
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ENGLISH FOR PETER 


DOROTHY WALDO 
Brookline High School, Brookline, Massachusetts 


Some months ago there appeared in the English Journal an 
article which was very absorbing on account of Peter." Its thesis 
was, if time has not warped my recollection, that we teachers of 
English should not spend time boosting the weak brothers and 
sisters of our work, but should devote ourselves to developing those 
of greater mental power. If we show the leaders of the flock the 
way, the rest of the sheep will be bound to come limping on behind, 
or else be devoured by the wolves. To apply this general statement 
concretely, does this mean that we should’ put our best efforts 
on the fortunate child who takes the classical or college-preparatory 
work, and let Peter, who stubs along in the commercial course, 
get what he can? 

Most high schools seem to believe that this is true. In eight 
cases out of ten it is the experienced head of the department who 
works with the Senior college-preparatory pupils; the cleverest 
young teacher who drills the ‘‘classical” Freshmen. This situation 
has arisen partly because of the attitude of the secondary school 
toward the college. Knowing that their reputation is based largely 
on the standard of college-examination marks, high schools teach 
out of textbooks what colleges are likely to ask. Moreover, they 
are tempted to put their best teachers on this cramming job, in 
order that the word may go forth: “‘Everybody in X——- High 
School got A in his college examinations. It is a fine school.” 
Meantime, Peter, who is not going to college, is being taught by a 
Latin teacher who has not enough work or by an algebra teacher 
who wants a little variety in the day. Anybody can teach Peter 
English! 


*Edmund K. Broadus, “The Case of John Smith,” English Journal, Novem- 
ber, 1915. 
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In the face of colleges, customs, and popular belief I am going 
to express the opinion that just “‘anybody”’ cannot teach Peter; 
that he, and not the fortunate child, should have the best teaching 
to be obtained. The policy of developing the leader is good, but 
to develop him at the expense of the led is neither wise nor profit- 
able. Being in the vast majority and being prolific in direct 
ratio to their education, the led will be the parents of most of 
the next generation of American citizens. Now, under our Ameri- 
can system, the children of the led of one generation mysteriously 
develop into the leaders of the next two or three. Is it wise to 
neglect the future for the present ? 

It is, furthermore, an economic waste to educate the fortunate 
child at the expense of Peter. The fortunate child does not need 
it so much; he breathes in at home a great deal of what we give him 
at school; he becomes educated whether we touch him or not. 
Peter, however, has crying need of help; he has no mental air at 
home; he cannot become educated without us. 

Suppose there were two gardens, one of them fed by a spring, rich 
in bloom; the other, with dry, cracked soil, bearing a few limp 
plants. Would you turn your hose on the brown moist earth 
first, or would you say, ‘“‘My goodness! That other garden needs 
watering!” Furthermore, if you found that roses would not grow 
in the second garden, would you not plant some other flower that 
was able to flourish in the less fertile soil? We are willing to take 
that trouble for flowers; why not for boys and girls ? 

Besides the college fetish perhaps another explanation of our 
neglect of Peter is the fact that nobody likes to teach commercial 
English. In fact, in some schools the confession, ‘I have com- 
mercials,” is made sheepishly, as if one had been caught committing 
a petty crime. Even if we are not actually shamefaced, we admit 
that we do not enjoy our commercial classes, because from them 
we get less response. A question which brings eager discussion in 
a college class, in another is met with timid monosyllable or blank 
silence. And yet is not this all accounted for by the fact that 
in one class we are merely ripening seeds of thought planted by 
someone else, whereas in the other there are no seeds? Does that 
necessarily mean that no seeds will grow if we plant them ? 
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To come down to literal English, can we not explain our dislike 
for, and neglect in, teaching English to the commercial child by 
the fact that we do not greatly consider the problem which he 
presents? Instead, we try to fit him into the courses laid down 
by the colleges, only slightly modifying them to meet his needs. 
Of course, in some schools we do have what is known as ‘‘com- 
mercial English,’ but I do not mean that kind. That interests 
itself purely with the mechanics of business. I refer to that 
English which will give Peter his attitude toward life and which 
he will use as his medium of exchange with the world. 

Consider first the pit whence the commercial child is dug. The 
son of a fifteen-dollar-a-week father, he has multitudes of little 
brothers and sisters. ‘Peter,’ I said yesterday to one of my 
friends, “‘haven’t you a little brother at home who would hear 
your spelling words for you?” “Lord! yes,” returned Peter 
irreverently; “nine of ’em.” I have a vivid picture of Peter’s 
peaceful afternoon at home—a combination of turning the clothes 
wringer, reading Milton, studying spelling, and fishing the baby 
out of the gutter. How much Milton will the boy get? More- 
over, even if he succeeds in going off to bed alone with his Milton 
and his cigarette, how much can a lad whose idea of nature is a 
public playground, of books, a pink and yellow supplement, 


enjoy of— 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
The laboring clouds do often rest, 


or want to hear— 


Sweetest Shakespeare, fancy’s child 
Warble his native wood notes wild. 


Perhaps Peter is reading Webster, or Burke, or Emerson and is 
expected to be able to discuss several pages intelligently the next 
day. Consider the discussions which he hears in the kitchen, in 
the smoke of stubby tobacco pipes. The price of coal, the base- 
ball pennant, the local scandal, the best murder of the headlines, 
and a dozen other topics, all reduced to the simple terms of the 
unthinking poor. How much interest can Peter develop in the 
abstract economic or ethical questions we are likely to ask him in 
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school? Besides that, look at Peter’s bookshelf—if he has one. 
There are Horatio Alger, Oliver Optic, a coverless number of the 
Cosmopolitan, and possibly a Boy Scout book. Those are all his 
resources. There is much more pathos than humor in the story of 
the shop girl who was seeking a gift for a friend. The anecdote is 
old, but it illustrates my point. ‘Give her a book,” said someone. 
“She has a book,” returned the girl. 

There can be but one result of Peter’s lack of background, of 
opportunity to read, of chance to hear opinions—the lack of ideas 
in Peter’s head. In spite of that, look at the books we make 
Peter read with the fortunate child. Every single one of them 
presupposes impressions and ideas which only the fortunate child 
has. Look over a list, and see if that is not so: Silas Marner, The 
Lady of the Lake, She Stoops to Conquer, “‘The Ancient Mariner,” 
Burke, Carlyle’s Essay on Burns, the Idylls of the King. These 
need for their understanding more background, more thinking, 
than Peter has ever conceived. 

I think it was when Peter and I were reading the Jdylls that I 
asked him to describe how Gareth looked as he left Camelot. 
“He looked all right,” mumbled the boy. But I had my finger on the 
lines where ‘‘ Gareth ere he parted flashed in arms,” and I nagged. 
“Was he in knightly costume ?”’ I hinted. ‘‘No’m,” returned the 
blushing Peter, “‘he was in the clothes he wore in the daytime.” 
Then it developed that the lad had never seen a picture of a knight 
in glistening armor. Was he to blame? After all, imagination is 
only a new combination of remembered impressions. Can you, 
for instance, imagine what a Piblogatelle looks like? Probably 
not; I have just invented it for the occasion. You have never 
seen a picture of it. 

But, suppose we do become interested in Peter. What are we 
going to do for him? Just exactly what the fortunate child has 
had done for him in the past—give him work which will develop 
his fallow intelligence, and supply a series of impressions from which 
he can build his ideas. How? First of all, read to him. The 
fortunate child’s mother has read to him since he was four; Peter’s 
mother has no time to read. Secondly, get him to read to you. 
Peter is not used to the sound of his own voice in connected 
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discourse. Of course he has been taught to pronounce some consecu- 
tive words in the grammar school, but how many of your Peters 
can read enjoyably? Thirdly, show him pictures. Perhaps you 
think Sir Galahad is sentimental; Peter will see the knight, not 
the sentimentality. Buy postcards of the Holy Grail pictures, of 
Burns’s country, of Kenilworth Castle, of Westminster Abbey. 
You are sick of picture postals, but Peter loves the pink and green 
colors on the back. Borrow pictures from the public library 
and the art museum, and spend a period talking with Peter about 
them. He will think he is getting out of a recitation, but you will 
know that he is storing up mental fuel in his poor little empty brain. 

Besides these three things, for stimuli outside the classroom 
show Peter how to read the newspapers, even the red and black one 
in his father’s overalls pocket. Although no newspaper is all bad, 
you will find invariably that Peter knows only the bad parts— 
the scareheads, the sporting exaggerations, the ‘“‘comics.”” Teach 
him to read the real news that every paper has; show him what and 
why an editorial is; get him to read the stock market and the 
advertisements. “But that isn’t English,” somebody says. It’s 
Peter’s English. What is the earthly use of our feeding the boy 
on rich mental food which he cannot digest, when he does not know 
how to eat the simple diet he is going to live on most of his life ? 
Some people even consider the reading of newspapers a pernicious 
habit. But if Peter does not read them he will read nothing else. 
Surely an intelligent perusal of the record of a nation’s daily life 
must do something toward developing sane citizens. 

Next, while Peter is looking at the newspaper through new 
eyes, we can introduce him to the magazines. I went through a 
class of thirty-five Peters not long ago, getting a list of the maga- 
zines they knew. Five of them had heard of the AWlantic Monthly, 
eleven knew that Harper’s Magazine existed, thirty-five of them 
read habitually a snappy publication with some such title as 
The Green Liar. Now, magazines are accessible to the boy, and 
he is not afraid of them as he is of some books. Why should we 
not show him what magazines to read ? 

But, after all, from a schoolroom point of view, pictures, 
libraries, newspapers, and magazines are all more or less outside 
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resources. What about the inspiration which Peter is to get 
from books in the classroom? Here also, because we forget 
that he is different from the fortunate child, we make mistakes with 
the boy. The first of these is in the kind of books we make him 
read; the second, in the way we handle them. 

Peter will have at most four years for cultural education before 
he goes out to earn his six dollars a week. Is it fair to make him 
spend months on intensive studies of college requirements, and 
send him out ignorant of the great movements of English literature 
in the past and the influencing forces of the present? I asked the 
lad a few questions the other day. We had been mutilating the 
“Grecian Urn” together, and we were both discouraged. Peter 
confided that Shakespeare died about fifty years ago, that Words- 
worth was an American poet of the nineteenth century, that 
Kipling was either in jail now or else had been dead about fifty 
years. He further told a colleague of mine that Margaret Deland 
was the heroine of The Scarlet Letter. Who is going to set Peter 
right if we do not? Clearly, he should meet many books, not few; 
should see the sweep of literature, not its details; should know 
something of books of today, not merely of the past. Dickens, 
Thackeray, Tennyson, should be his friends, but he should not 
think of Masefield as a “country place in England,” nor of Shaw 
as an interjection. 

But suppose that the exigencies of a school system require 
that we use only the usual textbooks for the lad. Must we handle 
them for him just as the college demands for the fortunate child ? 
We are tempted to, largely because we have acquired the habit of 
teaching a certain book a certain way in the years before there 
were so many Peters. Take Macbeth, however. Is it more impor- 
tant that the boy should be able to put every line into stumbling 
modern English, or that he should somehow feel the force of the 
human drama? Shakespeare wrote for the spoken word; why 
should we mull over the printed line? Shakespeare deals with 
universal experiences. Why not start with the ambitious em- 
bezzling cashier in his town ?—the boy always knows one. After 
all, that cashier was not so different from Macbeth. Or, for 
another illustration, start on the ghost story in the Green Liar— 
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the witches really are more horrible, are they not? In every case, 
if Peter’s imagination can be started burning with his own experi- 
ence, it becomes easy to add fuel to it from Shakespeare. But we 
put out the flame if we fuddle him with nearsighted details; we 
never let him feel the warmth and comfort of the whole! In 
other words, when the boy is fussing mechanically over details, he 
is merely laboriously doing what he is told to do; when he begins 
to ‘‘see life whole,” he begins to think. Then we can do no more 
for Peter. 

In apparent contradiction to what I have been saying there 
is a side of Peter’s training where he must put all his attention on 
details. So far, I have dealt with what might be termed the 
cultural phase, the part that tries to develop his soul, and show him 
that life may be big for any man. This other phase deals with 
Peter’s pocketbook. As I have said before, when the boy enters 
high school there are only four years between him and the time 
when he must feed and clothe himself. Now Peter knows that 
situation, but because of his barren background he has no idea 
how to make himself better. He therefore depends on us to do it, 
for we are supposed to be experts. What are we doing? What 
can we do? 

Let us see first of all what things Peter needs from a practical 
point of view. Above all things he must be careful in details, and 
we are not helping him. It seems strange that we should have so 
reversed ourselves in our work; on the cultural side, where we need 
sweep and range, we fuss over petty points; on the practical side, 
where we should have microscopic inspection, we utter glittering 
generalities. 

Cannot Peter learn care in details at home? Look at him! 
See the gray grease on his suit, the grime under his fingernails, the 
empty buttonhole on his left shoe. Peter’s mother does the wash- 
ing for five fortunate families and sends five little Peters off to 
school every morning with at least the circle of their faces clean; 
the other three are too young to go. Clearly the mother has no 
time for details. So the boy has grown up with a habit of slicking 
over everything, of “‘gettin’ by.”” We have a hard task to make 
him realize that homely details make perfection. 
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Again, the lad must learn mental independence. It seems 
curious that a child who has dodged automobiles since he was two, 
and perhaps been partially self-supporting since he was nine, 
should need to be taught such a thing. But yet, put at any mental 
task requiring independent thinking, he flounders, sputters, and 
drowns. Why should he know how to think for himself? His 
father never wrote five consecutive lines of thought in his life; 
his mother left school at the end of the sixth grade. Neither 
one of them ever performed a prolonged mental task of any 
kind. 

Then we must face the question, ‘How can we possibly give 
Peter this accuracy in details and this mental independence in four 
short high-school years?”” We can make only a beginning, start- 
ing with details. 

Among these, the first to be considered are details of speech, 
because the boy’s getting a job is very largely dependent on the 
kind of English he uses when he applies for it. Unless we help 
him, that English will be the language of his background, a com- 
bination of Gaelic or Yiddish or Swedish idioms with American 
gutter talk and baseball slang. He hears that for all but the few 
school hours of the day; he does not really know any other. To 
help the youngster, we must take care of the details of every 
thought he expresses in school. I believe that the very first thing 
he should be taught is to be sensitive about the words he mutilates; 
to watch for details. Peter enjoys it too, for he can see its practical 
value, and he loves to make blackboard lists of ‘‘s’af’noon,” 
’day,” “‘becuz,” “git,” “p’lice’”—ad infinitum. Only yester- 
day I asked a class, who had been watching details of speech, 
what they had heard. Only one little Petina made answer: 
“Yesterday you said ‘wuz’!”’ 

Besides seeing it in the spoken word the boy must learn to 
appreciate detail in the written thought. Can he write a respect- 
able letter of any kind? See first whether he can learn at home. 
For proof to the contrary we have only to turn to that desk drawer 
where we all keep those pathetically amusing excuse-notes from 
Peter’s mother. Illiterate, besmudged, without beginning or end— 
he can learn nothing from them. 
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But then there is that commercial English which I have men- 
tioned before. The trouble with it is that it is commercial English, 
not English for commercials. It teaches heading, salutation, 
complimentary close, and all the rules for punctuation. Peter 
can invariably repeat all those rules verbatim, but when it comes 
to applying them to his own letters he collapses. And yet when 
he is in an office he will never be asked to repeat a rule; but he 
will be told to “‘answer this letter in the usual way.” As the busi- 
ness letter is so important a source of his income, we have taught 
him nothing unless he has learned to apply the principles given 
in commercial English. 

In fact, in any form of writing Peter is helpless without us. All 
his themes are shapeless, empty pods of sentences, in quantity 
laboriously conforming to our thoughtless demand for a “three- 
page theme.” Peter has no sense of construction; his writings 
reflect his formless background. He will tell us glibly, of course, 
that a paragraph has a topic sentence, a development, and a con- 
clusion. But can he analyze a paragraph into its parts, or build a 
good one for himself? He jabbers theories, but he can never handle 
the practical details of paragraph-construction. 

The same thing is true of longer papers. The boy learns out 
of textbooks what ought to be done, but he has an almost super- 
human struggle to do it. The details of longer papers, in this 
instance, I take to mean their plans, the parts which show how they 
are built. Until we make Peter see how carefully plans are used 
in nature, in all man does, he cannot plan, because his background 
has been so haphazard that he has never learned how. 

In teaching the lad how to plan such connected discourses as 
he may need to use in his business life, we must supply his second 
great need—mental independence. I have spoken of his attitude 
when he first enters the high school, of his timid monosyllables, 
of his stutterings over a complete sentence. If he is to be 
of any value in the world, this pathetic dumbness must be 
cured. 

The first way to teach Peter to be mentally independent is to 
require him to be physically so when he recites. Our grammar 
schools usually work hard at this, with the result that when the 
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boy first enters high school he is usually able to get along without 
leaning all over every desk he sees. As he begins to grow tall, 
however, he lops and lolls, and ties one leg round the other, as he 
recites, until we wonder that he is not permanently deformed. 
The worst of that physical slump is that it is bound to mean a 
mental slump too. Certainly the first thing to do with the lad is 
to make him stand up straight when he talks. 

The second thing is to make Peter realize that he has ideas. 
I think that in this question we teachers need to criticize ourselves. 
Do we treat with respect our pupils’ floundering attempts to think, 
or have we so made up our minds what we want for answers that 
we are not very considerate of childish points of view? A pupil 
once rushed up to me, flushed and reproachful, saying, “‘ You told 
us we had a right to our opinion and nobody agreed with Miss 
—— today, and we all said so, and the whole class got a terrible 
laying out.”” The worst of it is that the boy has spent a large part 
of his life in being still so as to avoid “‘a terrible laying out.” In 
his tired household unobtrusive silence will keep his father’s heavy 
hand from falling on him, so he has never expressed his little 
opinions. Furthermore, he believes firmly that agreeing with 
the teacher will give him a good mark. We have got to teach him 
somehow that only through independent thinking has the world 
grown. We must hear his opinions, and not mind if they are 
very young ones; only growing up can cure that. 

The third thing to be done to develop Peter’s mental inde- 
pendence is to teach him how to broaden his own ideas. We all 
know how he uses books of reference, copying pages laboriously 
word for word, without assimilating a single thought in one of 
them. His ignorance, also, of the public library is abysmal, and 
he is mortally afraid of falling into the abyss. One of our earliest 
duties is to show him how to use a reference book, to teach him 
that a library is a resource to be relied upon, not an institution to be 
shunned. In fact, the boy can do no more valuable single piece of 
work than to find for himself what books are in a library on a 
given subject in which his interest has been aroused. He should 
learn step by step to use books of reference to prove the ideas in 
which he believes. 
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The final thing which will help Peter to gain the practical 
mental independence he must have is practice in speaking his 
mind. With this in view, there should be much classroom con- 
versation. It doesn’t make any difference whether or not it is 
about the subject on page 63 of the textbook. There is a peda- 
gogic theory that a teacher should not talk very much. But in 
working with Peter, I believe it is poor teaching not to talk. Reflect 
that we may be absolutely the only persons of education with whom 
he comes in contact; our pronunciations are the only cultured ones 
he ever hears; our ideas the only broadened ones he ever listens to. 
It puts a tremendous responsibility upon us, but makes the neces- 
sity none the less for talking ourselves and letting Peter talk. 

Besides the classroom conversations there are the regular oral 
themes, debates, and readings which are invaluable. Of course, 
the boy thinks he is getting out of his English work in having them. 
We are likely to think so too and to neglect them, until we 
remember that our task is the development of mental independence 
and not the mere covering of pages 1-250 in a rhetoric. A class 
of Peters once asked permission to have a mock trial in an English 
recitation. Consent was given only on condition that the trial 
should be carried on in proper fashion entirely without the teacher’s 
guidance. Peter No. 27, who was repeating the course for the 
third time, and had never been known to utter more than two 
words at once, was ironically made court officer. During the trial, 
the opposing Celtic “‘lawyers”’ fell into a violent altercation, which 
threatened to become a fist fight. Instantly the dumb court 
officer leaped to his feet, calling sternly “Order in the court!” 
Then he read the amazed ‘“‘lawyers”’ a good round lecture on 
behavior in the courtroom, ending with, “I'll put the one of yez 
out, if the two of yez don’t behave.” The judge said calmly, 
“The testimony will proceed,” and it did! The strange part of it 
all is that that one independent act of the court officer so loosed his 
ideas that now he has to be ignored that others may have a chance. 

So it is that from both cultural and practical points of view 
Peter’s needs are greater than, and different from, those of the 
fortunate child. As I have written, I have had in mind the con- 
tinual contrast between these two. Even though the parents of the 
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fortunate child neglect their opportunities, he has at least pictures 
on his walls, books in his bookcases, talk at his table. He hears 
about theaters and politics and people; he imitates correct lan- 
guage; he acquires an attitude toward knowledge with the very 
air he breathes. That is the child to whom we give our very best 
teaching, for whom we plan our schools. He is to be the leader. 

But Peter has nothing, so we give him nothing. Small wonder 
he is such an arid little person, small wonder we do not enjoy 
teaching him. But, if we can once think out Peter’s problem, is 
not the reward infinitely greater? For Peter needs us so much 
more than does that other child! 
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FRESHMAN ENGLISH ONCE MORE—Concluded 


FREDERICK A. MANCHESTER 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


For a long time I have considered whether we should not do well 
to inquire into the conditions in respect to reading which were 
experienced by our great writers in the days when the ancient- 
language discipline was the inevitable discipline. If we were to do 
so, we should observe, I think, that typically the reading which 
formed the background of training in style fell into two distinct 
classes: first, the intensive reading in limited amounts of Greek 
or Latin writers; and, second, the ordinary reading in large 
amounts, sometimes, no doubt, of classical authors, but more 
often of modern authors who wrote in the student’s own language 
or in foreign tongues. This association of umbra and penumbra, 
of arduous reading at the center with freer reading on the circum- 
ference, is no doubt already vaguely paralleled in most of our 
courses in Freshman English. But the point of my harking back 
to an earlier state of things is in my special insistence upon the dis- 
tinguishing feature of each element in this combination: the 
intensiveness with which the central reading was done and the 
extensiveness of the general reading which was its supplement. I 
believe that as a rule we secure in Freshman English neither in- 
tensive reading within the classroom nor extensive reading without, 
and I also believe that our best hope of improving our students’ 
English through reading is in our continually insisting upon these 
two things. 

I shall speak first of intensive reading. Here, in particular, 
I inquire what it was that an earlier generation obtained from their 
minute study of the classics that helped in the formation of their 
style. No doubt they got some things which in our own tongue we 
shall never obtain, but one thing which they got I believe our stu- 
dents can derive from the right study of English prose: an intimate 
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understanding of what is really involved in accurate and masterly 
expression. No adequate perception of this hard secret is likely to 
come to them of itself or from any amount of merely superficial 
study. It will not come to them from an occasional use of the 
dictionary, nor from listening to general discourses on the subject- 
matter of their reading, nor even, I fear, from the endless production 
of “logical outlines.” It will come only, if at all, from the patient, 
concentrated, reflective consideration, paragraph by paragraph, 
1 sentence by sentence—I had almost said word by word—of literary 
€ masterpieces. An extraordinary virtue of the long-established 
- study of the ancient classics was precisely this—that no one who 
) underwent its rigorous discipline could escape the necessity, in 
h respect either to thought or form, of focusing his attention upon 
t detail. 

k It must not be thought, however, that Iam recommending a sad 

e 
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mechanical exercise. There can be little doubt that the ancient 
classics, especially in this country, have suffered greatly from the 
absence in many of their representatives of a truly humanistic 
i spirit. The study which should have challenged every faculty, 
- whether of observation or reflection, has only too often been 
r restricted to the narrow dimensions of a linguistic science. Some- 
4 times, even here, in the very Hesperides of literature, men have 
- asked for bread and received a stone. Now I have no intention 
e that the study of English prose for which I speak shall be either 
e mechanical or dull; concentrated it will be, exacting it will be, but 
I wherever there is a mind and personality at all capable of signifi- 
- cant response, I shall expect it to exercise a permanent appeal. 

I will try in several ways to make my meaning plainer. In 
” many respects the kind of exercise which I am advocating resembles 
e a course of study which obtained in certain American universities 
fifteen or twenty years ago, a course of study based upon some such 
book as Minto’s A Manual of English Prose Literature. A course 


r in English prose founded upon Minto’s system of criticism makes 
r concentrated study a necessity, fixes attention upon numerous 
e details of style, and supplies to what may readily become vague 
° and ineffective a definite vertebration. In these respects it is ; | 
e worthy of praise. Its imperfection, as I have observed it, lies in | 3 
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its tendency to consider form too much as a thing by itself, a 
finished product to be somewhat coldly isolated and analyzed. If 
the study of expression is to have the highest vitality, content and 
form must always be considered, it seems to me, in their mutual 
relations. 

The French method of studying literature known as explication 
de textes, as this method is described in the valuable book of Pro- 
fessor Brown’s to which I have before alluded, How the French Boy 
Learns to Write, is, on the whole, an illuminating example of what 
I have in mind. 


This method of studying literature seems to have had its origin in the 
explication of Latin and Greek texts. When, however, it came to be applied 
generally to the mother-tongue, it underwent so many changes in meeting the 
demands of a living language, that it is now quite different from the method 
employed in the study of the Classics. It is, in truth, when one considers the 
whole procedure and its spirit, almost unique in character. To be sure, it 
must partake of other methods of literary study; but in its proportion, its 
balance, its completeness, its intent, it is distinct. It is not merely the annota- 
tion of texts read carefully in class; it is not like our so-called appreciative 
study in which the teacher endeavors to lead the pupil, without too minute 
analysis on his part, to catch the spirit of an author or to see the beauty of his 
work; it is not any species of meat-axe criticism in which the teacher leaves 
only a chopped-up carcass for the edification of the pupil; and it is not a dry 
study of words, or an overminute study of grammar or rhetoric. It is, rather 
than any of these, an exercise that aims to seize upon and unfold an author’s 
purpose and his meaning so that the pupil will be in a condition of mind to 
react with intelligence on what the author has said. It includes the study of 
words, of grammatical and rhetorical principles, the making of close analysis, 
and the exercise of judgment; but these are all subordinate to the one purpose 
of catching the full force of the author’s meaning. It is not exclusively his- 
torical, biographical, or critical; it combines the best parts of all three. It is 
an attempt to get rid of all the mental friction possible, so that what a writer 
has said will find its way into the pupil’s deepest consciousness. 


In this interesting description (interesting, although on the side 
of style a certain unscrupulousness, a willingness to sacrifice ele- 
gance to mere energy—well, what would a lycée professor think 
of such a phrase as “meat-axe criticism,” and the rest ?) I remark 
especially the words which stand for so much in French ideals: 
proportion, balance, completeness; it is clear that the French 
teacher keeps himself alert to the true complexity of the object 
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which he undertakes to expound, resolutely refrains from sacrificing 
the whole to some particular part. He insists on what one may 
call an organic treatment of his piece of literature. And yet, 
because in the explication de textes the French teacher has for his 
single aim the interpretation and realization of ideas, the process 
which I wish to establish in Freshman English involves one appre- 
ciable difference. In Freshman English our end would be, not 
merely realization of ideas, fundamental as that certainly is, but 
combined with this an understanding of the rhetorical means by 
which those ideas found their adequate expression. For I have 
not forgotten that my professed business in Freshman English is a 
many-sided task—the cultivation in the student of a mastery of 
self-expression in English speech. 

There is such a thing as creative reading as well as creative 
writing; the one process is the reverse of the other. It is possible 
to read with such a fulness of realization, such an obstinate inquiry 
into the connotation of words and ideas, such a perception of rela- 
tions between the thought and its instrument, as almost to re-enact 
in one’s own mind the original drama of expression. This single 
phrase “creative reading” will serve well enough for the kind of 
prose study that I desire for a part of our classroom work in Fresh- 
man English. I recommend a process through which the student 
is enabled to feel in a high degree the intellectual and emotional 
satisfaction that would be experienced by a reader of ideal knowl- 
edge and cultivation. When on finishing the study of a page or 
a chapter the student knows the meaning and value of every word; 
when he has entered as fully as his experience permits into the 
significance of the ideas expressed, and has understood their mutual 
relations; when he has clearly observed in characteristic literary 
effects the operation of rhetorical principle—then he has altogether 
realized the type of exercise which I am attempting to describe. 

I express myself in terms of the ideal; in practice we shall hardly 
climb so high. But one thing is certain: we shall never remotely 
approximate the ideal until we are ready to limit the amount of 
reading which we do to a degree which will at first appear extraor- 
dinary, until we perceive that what really matters is not how 
much we read but how we read. When we have so limited it, 
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what seems to me the most plausible objection to my proposal will 
shortly disappear. It may be natural to think that it is impossible 
to give to this nicely balanced intensive reading a sufficient sub- 
stance and coherence, that it must tend to vagueness or formless- 
ness; but on this side I have absolutely no fear. Our safety lies 
in the very opportunity for accuracy and definiteness. On the 
other hand, once we give up trying to teach English prose in 
unmanageably large units, we shall be secure from our present 
dangers of empty formalism and superficiality. 

Before I leave this matter I must say a word concerning the 
kind of prose that I should select as an object of study. I should, 
of course, choose classics, and, in general, classics of the nineteenth 
century. Our purpose is to see English prose at its best, giving a 
beautiful and expressive form to ideas of weight or subtlety, and 
exhibiting the language through the-range of its resources and 
possibilities. In respect to type, exposition should, I think, pre- 
dominate, not rarefied abstraction, but the literary presentation of 
ideas, instinct in its higher moments with personal force and 
imaginative energy. It may be considered unfortunate for our 
purposes that so many of our nineteenth-century masters exhibit 
distracting aberrations from a normal prose manner; but it is a 
misfortune which we cannot remedy. Our procedure must be to 
weigh advantages with disadvantages and at last to discover 
through slow experience what accords most perfectly with our 
design. 

Implied in much that I have just been saying is a partial 
answer to one of the arguments advanced by those who ask us to 
use contemporary books and magazines in our classrooms. I will 
let Professor Cunlifie and Dr. Lomer, of the Columbia School of 
Journalism, present the argument: 

Why does the teaching of English composition, to which modern schools 
and colleges give so much time and energy, yield unsatisfactory results? The 
main reason is, in our judgment, that it seems to be out of touch with reality; 
the pupil sees in his appointed tasks no connection with his life as it is or as 
it is likely to be. Accordingly he treats his themes as intellectual ‘‘stunts”’ 
that have to be gone through simply because they are part of the course, and 


he fails to apply in his everyday speech and writing the lessons he has learnt 
in the classroom. This sense of artificiality is partly due to the subjects he is 
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asked to write about and the literary models set before him for imitation. 
Stevenson acknowledges that he “played the sedulous ape” to Hazlitt, Lamb, 
Sir Thomas Browne, Montaigne, and other great writers of prose, but it does 
not follow that the average American youth can learn to write by the study 
of Newman, Pater, and Stevenson, even when their essays are elaborately 
analyzed and interpreted for him. He finds the subjects outside of his every- 
day interests and the mode of treatment altogether beyond his reach. The 
result is lassitude and discouragement. 


The argument, I take it, amounts to this: that the study of 
classical prose as an aid to writing results in artificiality. It 
follows, of course, that to avoid artificiality we should forsake the 
classics and adopt the magazines. The point of view has its 
plausibility, but I greatly doubt its soundness. I do not need to 
inquire into the question as to whether or not immediate facility 
in composition is more readily promoted through contact with 
ordinary writing than throvzh the study of great prose, for, as I 
I have said before, I am in any case much less concerned with 
immediate than with ultimate results. I answer simply that a 
faithful and intimate study of what is excellent, it seems reasonable 
to suppose, will in the end contribute more fundamentally to one’s 
skill as a writer than a corresponding attention to what is mediocre. 
The artificiality which is complained of is not an inevitable con- 
comitant of the study of classics. We do not need to establish any 
definite and formal connection between the student’s writing and his 
reading in the classroom, far less to ask him to imitate the great pages 
of Lamb or Hazlitt or Newman; from such procedures might natur- 
ally result the most discouraging emptiness and unreality. Our 
proper interest in the study of prose leads us into no such difficulties; 
we are concerned, not with the instant appropriation of particular 
detail, but with the understanding of principles, with the discovery 
and illustration of the underlying principles of expression; and it 
goes without saying that the place to realize our purposes most suc- 
cessfully is in the masters. 

Another argument one hears from advocates of the contempo- 
rary turns on the assumption that what is produced in the present 
has for the student a strength of appeal that does not attach to 
the writings of an earlier period. We must occupy our students 
with the productions of yesterday in order to give to our literary 
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study a proper interest and reality. I content myself here with 
protesting that I believe the idea superficial and in its remoter 
implications utterly false. It is, as everybody knows, a mark 
of great literature that its concern is with what is central in human 
nature and in human life; and our students are after all only 
human beings a little younger than their elders. Generally 
speaking, if they turn away from the classics, it is because they 
have not understood them; and whatever unusual obstacles 
appear as a hindrance to understanding, it is the business of the 
teacher to remove. Surely there is no greater fallacy than to sup- 
pose that a nearness in time between writer and reader means of 
necessity a nearness in comprehension. The English classics, if 
they seem remote, are only apparently remote; and once this 
illusion is dispelled the normal student who devotes himself to 
them will experience a profound satisfaction in the presence of a 
richness of thought and a brilliancy of form that he will look for 
in vain in the average productions of the hour. And incidentally 
he will be providing himself in some degree with a standard of 
judgment in literature, without which the modern reader is alto- 
gether lost. 

I should not have dwelt at all upon this cult of the contemporary’ 
if it were not for the alarming rate at which the movement appears 
to be spreading throughout our schools and colleges. The present 
seems a fitting time for whoever believes in maintaining a sound 
tradition in the study of composition and literature to confess openly 
his faith. It is in connection with such matters as this that we 
may sometimes sigh for the presence in America of a centralized 
system of popular education. 

I come now to the subject of “‘extensive reading,” the second 
part, the penumbra, of the scheme Iam proposing. Intensive study 
of literature is of very great importance to us because it teaches 
the student what enlightened reading is, it fixes his attention upon 
detail, and it forces him to see in practice the principles of expres- 
sion; but in itself it is insufficient; it needs to be supplemented by 
the maximum amount of general reading. In its effect upon the 


* See the article by O. W. Firkins, ‘The Cult of the Passing Hour,” Aélantic 
Monthly, May, 1914. 
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student’s writing, ‘‘intensive reading”’ alone might tend to stiffness 
and formalism. “Extensive reading” supplies the natural cor- 
rective and in addition furnishes and stimulates the mind. Both 
ends which it subserves are important. In general, it is only 
through wide reading, through endlessly repeated contact with 
varying word and phrase and sentence, that our students will 
attain to freedom of expression. In general, it is only through 
wide reading that they will acquire the information and breadth 
of interest that will make it of any appreciable importance whether 
they write or not. Operating together, the one supplementing the 
other, “intensive reading” and “extensive reading” provide the 
natural background for the practice of composition. 

It matters little what system is employed to secure general 
reading, so the reading is actually accomplished and a taste for 
reading is actually developed. One thing we may be sure of—that 
the average Freshman as we know him in our colleges today will 
do little general reading, especially reading of the order which we 
wish him to select, unless in response to one of two very definite 
forces: a strict requirement, or the personal influence of an enlight- 
ened and enthusiastic teacher. In any case, so crowded is the 
ordinary first-year curriculum, he cannot possibly read any very 
great amount during the time we have charge of him, so that it 
becomes especially important that we help him to form a habit 
that will keep him reading, and reading wisely, throughout his 
college course. 

I have now finished a rapid survey of the chief questions to be 
considered in the organization of a course in Freshman English. 
I have assumed as the time at our disposal three hours a week for 
one year. My effort has been to recover the best of what in recent 
years we may have neglected or lost, and to preserve the best of 
what we ourselves have discovered. What, then, do I propose as 
the most effective practical solution of our insoluble problem ? 
Reduced to brief statement, the following plan: 

In respect to composition.—The placing of our major emphasis 
throughout the year upon the practice of writing, in association 
always with a study of the fundamental principles of rhetoric. 
Writing shall be approached as an art, not merely as a technical 
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convenience; authenticity, not formalism or imitation, shall be 
its watchword; description and narration shall not be sacrificed 
to exposition and argument. Rhetoric shall be taught with as much 
fulness as is practicable, but always on a dignified plane and in a 
scholarly spirit. 

In respect to other elements.—The concentration within the class- 
room, for whatever time is available, upon the most intensive 
study of prose masterpieces; the insistence without the classroom 
upon varied and extensive reading.’ 

I began by disclaiming any distracting responsibility for the 
general development of the student, and I have tried to keep in 
mind only our special aim; but I own that I take pleasure in the 
conviction that the type of course which I have outlined is at 
least as serviceable as any I have observed as a force for culture. 
If we do not regale the student with pleasant contemporary talk 
on manners and morals, we shall at any rate bring him into contact 
in an intimate fashion with the spiritual elements which are the 
warp and woof of literature. If we make no point of instructing 
him in special fields of knowledge, we shall at any rate exercise 
his mind on those central and permanent subjects which have ever 
occupied our intellectual leaders. And, in addition, through the 
simplification of our purposes and methods, we shall the more 
easily find time in which to realize from the practice of composition 
its own possibilities for the awakening of his curiosity and the 
enrichment of his life. 

Now, it will be remembered that I do not claim any extravagant 
superiority for one type of course over another. Any course which 
gives a rigorous discipline in writing will accomplish something; 
and the most we can hope for, however skilful our emphasis, is 
but little. What I do say is this: that our plain duty is, first, 
having defined our purposes, to consider seriously what special 
agencies are likely in the end to produce the maximum of effect, and 
then to cling to those agencies, not in one college or university only, 


tIt should be observed that I hold to the inclusion in any normal Freshman 
English course of ali the elements noted; it is not a question of doing any one thing 
with theoretical completeness, but of attaining such a combination of agencies as is 
likely to accomplish most. 
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but wherever similar conditions obtain, until we reap the advantage 
that comes from the establishment of a definite tradition. 

Of the instructor in the course I propose I have hitherto said 
almost nothing, though it is plain that at every stage I have sup- 
posed him possessed of distinct ability. It is evident, for example, 
that in order to teach composition as I have conceived it he must 
possess skill in writing. Composition can never be adequately 
taught by one to whom the rules of rhetoric have not become 
second nature, but have remained mere rules. It is very curious, 
when one thinks of it, that a person should be allowed to teach an 
art in which he has scarcely begun an apprenticeship. Can it be 
expected that his instruction will be anything but stiff, dogmatic, 
untrue; that it will exhibit even a semblance of ease and flexibility ? 
It is evident, moreover, that the type of intensive reading which I 
have described cannot be ideally carried on except by a person of 
some talent and much education. Only such a person can be 
expected to maintain a proper equilibrium among the various 
elements involved, to enter with full understanding into the mean- 
ing of his author, or to supply the connotation that gives to reading 
its true vitality. Knowledge both technical and general is required, 
and judgment, and literary sense, and tact; and I may be asked 
to explain where I shall find an adequate supply of instructors who 
possess these qualities. 

To this question I should answer, first, that the average in- 
structor in Freshman English, as he comes to us from year to year, 
will, in my judgment, do his students quite as much service in the 
course that I have outlined as in any other; and, secondly, that in 
any case I have little confidence in the final wisdom of a theory that 
we should fit the course to the instructor and not the instructor to 
the course. We shall never make the most of our work in Fresh- 
man English if we seriously modify our ideal in order to make it 
harmonize with the real or supposed deficiencies of our teachers. 
On the other hand, if we make entirely clear to ourselves and to 
everybody else what our ideal is, in respect both to methods and to 
standards, our less competent instructors will seek to rise to its 
level, and, what is perhaps much more important, we shall be able to 
be of definite assistance to the administrators of our graduate schools. 
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Here I am led into a territory where the battle still rages. By 
what means may our graduate courses be rendered most useful 
as a place of training for those who are to become instructors in our 
universities and colleges? The question is a large one; I shall 
make one suggestion. 

It appears to me that what is needed in our graduate schools 
is a shifting of emphasis. Here too we sometimes give way to a 
seductive tendency and, eluding what is most difficult, concentrate 
upon what is really most easy. We emphasize too exclusively 
what somewhat oddly has come to be called “fact,” and trust to 
other agencies for the cultivation of taste and judgment. Now, 
in so far as our tendency is to ignore in our teaching this relatively 
intangible but highly significant matter, we are in my opinion 
committing a grave error. Nor is a defense that I have heard in 
any degree reassuring. I have been astonished to hear it said, in 
substance or by implication, that the discipline which we provide 
must be primarily in “facts,” because for anything of a superior 
order the student is unprepared. This defense, it seems to me, 
puts its sponsor in a very uncomfortable position. He nor anyone 
else will have the courage to deny that the equipment most needed 
in our teachers of English is breadth of culture and literary taste; 
and yet in full recognition of the truth he continues directing his 
energies toward a quite different and inferior object. If it be true 
that our students lack the background for work in a liberal field, 
it would seem to me our first plain duty to supply the deficiency. 

There is indeed a more subtle apology, which is not without a 
measure of justification. It is said that the higher qualities of the 
teacher’s equipment one has or one has not when one enters the 
graduate school, and if at that time one has them not, nothing will 
avail. An element of Calvinistic predestination which is sensible 
in this theory inclines me somewhat in its favor. But I do not 
think the procedure in the graduate school to which in practice it 
appears to lead will stand the test of serious argument. Let us 
examine it more closely. 

We will take first the case of the student who enters the graduate 
school conspicuously lacking in literary culture. It is as well 
to ignore the obvious suggestion that the kindest thing to do would 
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be to advise a reconsideration of his plan of life. I assume that 
as time goes on he will in spite of us become a teacher of English. 
It is here that I weaken on the doctrine of foreordination. Even 
in the sternest of Puritan days, if I mistake not, it was supposed 
that “‘works” counted for something; if not, the logical Jonathan 
Edwards, as he withered his audience with images of sulphurous 
flame, was strangely illogical. I am not altogether sure that three 
years of training which involved wide reading directed and stimu- 
lated by men of humane culture and critical ability would not do 
something even with an unpromising student toward effecting 
that inner enlightenment without which the teaching of English 
is but as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. At all events, 
whether the fire from heaven fell or were withholden, the man who 
underwent such a discipline would have a clear understanding of 
where the true values lay, though he had not experienced them, 
and so might to some extent direct others where he could not go. 
I do not hesitate to say that it seems to me better to continue 
applying our energy in the right direction with the hope of some 
appreciable effect than to fall back discouraged upon the accom- 
plishment of what, when all is said and done, is but a secondary 
object. 

There remains the case of the superior student who brings to 
the graduate school acquaintance with literature and critical 
insight. It is said that such a student may well give himself to 
scientific investigation. I cannot think so. If he has already 
the beginnings of literary culture, what he now needs most of all is 
abundant reading and an opportunity for the exercise of his critical 
faculty. He needs in some fashion to experience what Milton knew 
at Horton—a rich maturing season in which to assimilate the long- 
accumulating wisdom of the master-minds. Nor should he be 
expected to dispense with the high advantage of wise supervision. 
Surely in the region of criticism as well as in the region of purely 
scientific scholarship we have something which we can teach. If he 
carries on restricted scientific investigation, let that at any rate 
require only a small fraction of his total time. For the most part 
let him have courses which afford ample opportunity for nourishing 
contact with literature, and in which the work he does is constantly 
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demanding the finer qualities necessary to enlightened teaching. 
I cannot see that from any point of view there is in this emphasis 
the possibility of loss. It is evident that the type of preparation I 
am asking for our instructors in Freshman English is the prepara- 
tion which is indispensable for one who expects ultimately to make a 
mark for himself as a teacher of literature. And I cannot believe 
that any better preparation can be conceived, if one looks at the 
matter largely, for the development even of the scientific investi- 
gator. For surely literary research which can dispense with rich 
background and critical capacity must be of a quite unusual or 
inferior kind; surely literary research of a distinguished order 
requires distinguished faculties. 

Assuming the present three-year graduate course leading to the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy as our only machinery, I suggest, 
therefore, that an effort be made to increase our emphasis upon the 
development of appreciation and judgment, both through the 
requirement of more extensive reading and through the insistence 
upon a constant exercise of the critical powers. No one who enters 
into my meaning will suspect that I am advocating an invertebrate 
or superficial discipline. Nor will anyone suppose that I am con- 
demning what is beneficial in the training now offered. In fixing 
attention upon the importance of exact knowledge and in making a 
mastery of external fact an essential preliminary to criticism, 
the scientific work of our graduate schools has, no doubt, been of 
real service, not merely to the future investigator, but likewise 
to the future interpreter of literature. It is at any rate plain that 
no criticism can longer obtain a serious hearing which does not 
give evidence of genuine thoroughness. It is not a relaxation on 
this side that I desire, but a recognition of the indisputable truth 
that for the purposes of the future teacher of English the acquisition 
of mere “facts” is but a beginning, that the burden of his mission 
lies in another and far more difficult region. 

I have thus far taken for granted the present graduate course. 
Great interest attaches, I think, to a proposal of Professor Brown’s 
that we devise a new graduate course leading to a new degree for 
the advantage of those students who expect to teach. If this pro- 
posal were adopted, the present degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
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might retain a special significance as the appropriate degree for those 
whose interests or talents led them at once into the field of scientific 
investigation. The matter deserves thoughtful discussion. I 
restrict myself here to a short quotation from Professor Brown: 


The most urgent need in university study of English today is a graduate 
course covering three or even four years that does not demand research pri- 
marily, or even largely. As our work is now carried on, a graduate student 
must stop with the A.M. degree, after one or two years of study, or he must 
give himself over to specialization in his field and to research leading to the 
Ph.D. If he chooses to spend one or two years in the graduate school after 
he receives his A.M., but does not choose to become a candidate for the Ph.D., 
he suffers the humiliation either of being looked upon as one who has fallen 
short, or of being regarded as having no definite purpose. We ought to have a 
university course of study in the mother-tongue that would correspond in cer- 
tain respects to the work carried on in preparation for the agrégation in France. 
It would represent a deep foundation in the study of languages and a broad but 
accurate knowledge of the literature of the mother-tongue. The candidate 
would devote himself to regular advanced courses in his native language and 
literature, to wide reading, and to some intensive study. But he would not 
focus his chief effort upon a special field in which he is supposed to become com- 
petent “to advance knowledge.” When he has finished his course he would 
submit himself to an examination covering thoroughly his entire field of study. 
As a fitting degree for this course, the Litt.D. might be transferred from the 
field of honorary degrees. The Ph.D. could then be kept as a mark of dis- 
tinction for men who have special ability in research. 


Except in the matter of this last proposal, I have hitherto 
assumed in the discussion of my problem the limits set by actual 
conditions. I wish now, before concluding, to make an earnest 
plea for an improvement in those conditions. Freshman English, a 
three-hour course for one year, can never do more than begin the 
adequate performance of the task that is laid upon it. For the 
moment I deliberately shut my eyes to the manifold question of 
English training in the secondary schools and think only of the col- 
lege or university. One step in the right direction would be a 
substantial increase in our English requirement. Let us require 
training in English, not for one year only, but in one form or another 
for two years or even three years. What most of our students need 
is contact with the subject throughout their course, but I have 
not yet courage enough to suggest so obvious a truth. Now, of 
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course, one’s first thought is that no university can be induced 
to extend much farther its present requirement; but I doubt 
whether this opinion should be taken as final. Once the English 
teachers of this country are agreed that the writing of our students 
will never be what it ought to be until more time is spent in the 
reading of literature and in the practice of composition, and once 
they present their unanimous conclusion to university officers, I 
believe that they will be heard. We can count on a general con- 
viction among influential men in all walks of life that the ability 
to use English well is important; and what people consider impor- 
tant they will provide for. How best to employ the opportunity 
that would be afforded us by an extension of the requirement is a 
separate but secondary problem which need not concern us now. 
The important thing for the moment is a clear recognition of what 
an intelligent solution of our problem really requires and a vigorous 
presentation of our ideas to those who exercise control. 

I return to the burden of my paper. My present object has 
been to examine once more the problem of Freshman English, not 
as it might be, but as it is. I have inquired whether the time 
may not have come for us to give a common answer to the question, 
What type of discipline is calculated to accomplish most? and, 
having answered it, to combine our forces in the effort to advance 
the chosen discipline to perfection. I have been bold enough 
to draw upon my own experience for a proposal as to what agencies 
are best adapted to our end; and I have outlined a possible first- 
year course in English in respect both to its outward form and to its 
inner spirit. Freshman English, it is true, is not a very impressive 
thing in the economy of the world or of the university, but if we 
study its possibilities on an ideal plane and remember how many 
thousands and thousands of students come yearly within the scope 
of its influence, we shall not fail to realize that it has an important 
claim upon our serious consideration. 
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SOME EXPERIMENTS IN HIGH-SCHOOL ORAL ENGLISH 


MYRA L. McCOY 
High School, Hibbing, Minnesota 


What would hold the attendance and attention of a class in 
English I in summer school with the thermometer at one hundred 
in the shade? This was the problem that confronted the teacher 
in Hibbing, Minnesota. Partly to offset the weather conditions 
and partly to get away from routine methods which have been of 
doubtful efficiency, several innovations were attempted. 

One oppressive morning early in the summer, when description 
was the program, permission was obtained from the principal to 
walk to the park for a picnic. On the way each pupil was directed 
to observe some thing carefully so that after lunch he could write 
a description. The resulting papers indicated keener observation 
and greater individuality than the pupils had previously shown. 
Some wrote about the group of white tents and strings of cars which 
a circus had brought to the outskirts of the town, others wrote of 
the parade, but most of them described bits of natural scenery 
which we passed. The following is one of the several descriptions 
received at this time: 


As I stood on the edge of the mine gazing into it, I was struck by the life 
and bustle in its depths. The red iron ore of the sides, with the sun beating 
down upon it, glared mercilessly at me. The roar of the steamshovel on its 
automatic round, the chug-chug of the engines with their long strings of ore 
cars, as they climbed out of the red pit and went on their way to the shipping 
port, and the hundred other noises of an iron mine, gave me the impression 
of something that would never cease, but go on forever. The steamshovel, the 
product of man’s thinking in this place of nature’s handiwork, its huge arm 
lifting thousands of pounds of ore at one time, carrying away the precious iron 
which has been here for centuries, seemed to be the most important thing about 
the place. 


Shortly after summer school opened Hibbing was considerably 
stirred up by a strike of the iron miners of the range which was 
instigated by the I1.W.W. leaders. One day one of the boys came 
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late to class because he had attended one of their meetings. I imme- 
diately determined to turn the incident to account. I announced 
that the class would be given ten days to prepare a debate on the 
subject: ‘‘ Resolved, That the Underground Miners of Hibbing Are 
Justified in Their Present Strike.” Aside from a brief instruction 
in the principles of debate, the class received no aid. Since the 
subject was opportune and of the keenest interest to all, the class 
worked with enthusiasm. They also showed much ingenuity in 
their methods of gaining the necessary information. One of the 
girls on the affirmative went to the grocery stores and found out 
the average monthly grocery bill of the miners. She also inquired 
about the rent of a number of small cottages and found the average. 
Then she tried to show that it would be impossible for a miner to 
clothe his family on what was left. One of the boys for the nega- 
tive interviewed a mining superintendent and a number of influen- 
tial citizens favoring the mining companies. Another boy visited 
the jail for a talk with one of the local strike agitators imprisoned 
for disturbing the peace. These ingenious activities of the pupils 
brought the natural result, an interesting debate. 

Several agents were in town selling books and various house- 
hold articles, so the time seemed ripe for a lesson in salesmanship. 
I think we had more fun and obtained more ideas of oral composi- 
tion from this lesson than from any previous one. Each member 
of the class designated himself a book agent or a seller of postum, 
purity cake, or some kitchen utensil. He expatiated on the excel- 
lence of his article, showed its superiority to others of the same 
class, and in some cases obtained and distributed samples. As each 
pupil presented his arguments, the remainder of the class served as 
critics and proved themselves generally efficient in that capacity. 
All showed the same ingenuity and enthusiasm in obtaining informa- 
tion necessary to clinch their hypothetical sales as they had exhibited 
in their debate. 

Probably every English teacher has encountered the same lack 
of interest in current topics that I have found among girls. Some 
of the girls seemed to be interested mainly in dancing and the 
“movies.” How was this interest to be utilized in the study of 
English? ‘‘Movie” day seemed the logical conclusion. Subjects 
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were assigned to the pupils, and they were directed to the Readers 
Guide for reference material. The following are a few of the topics: 
“Universal City,” ‘Movies as an Aid to the Church,” “My 
Favorite Movie Actor and Why,” ‘‘ Movies as an Aid to Education,” 
“Movies versus the Legitimate Drama.”’ The girls whom I have 
mentioned were aroused and I believe did better work after this 
lesson. 

These few attempts to direct the enthusiasm of the class into 
more useful channels had gained me their confidence and co- 
operation to a considerable degree. The class thereafter was 
encouraged to select topics for further oral work. The following 
were subjects which aroused lively interest and formed the basis 
of the work of the remainder of the summer term: 

1. The present departmental system in the Hibbing grades versus the 
old one. 

2. Which is more profitable for a high-school student, Latin or German ? 
. Ought Porto Rico and Alaska to be admitted to the Union as states ? 
. The submarine as a merchantman. 

. Why isn’t Roosevelt as popular as he used to be ? 

. The disappearing birds and game of the United States. 

. Japanese migration to the United States. 

. A stricter game law for Minnesota. 

. Why are not the suffragists as active in England as they used to be? 


oon aun W 


Added to this list were subjects indicating a strong interest in 
different phases of preparedness, so we decided to have one more 
debate. The subject was “ Resolved, That Our National Defenses 
Should Be Increased.”’ I suggested Hudson Maxim’s recent book 
on preparedness and a number of others. The last week of school 
we had our debate and invited our superintendent to be judge. 
Even with this broad subject the pupils did fair credit to themselves. 
because they were interested. 

The wheels of school life seem to turn more smoothly if the boys 
and girls are made to feel that the class hour is theirs for improve- 
ment along the lines in which they are most interested. When one 
class member is truly interested in a particular subject, he arouses 
the curiosity and enthusiasm of the other members. In this way 
the interests of the group are broadened, and English assumes to 
them an importance never before accorded it. 
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DELIMITATION OF THE SPELLING PROBLEM 


JOHN A. LESTER 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania 


The present object of those concerned in teaching spelling in 
schools and colleges is, first, to gain efficiency, and, secondly, to gain 
time. The spelling problem as it presents itself in practice is three- 
fold. It is, first, to determine as exactly as possible what words 
the student misspells; secondly, to determine how, in the main, he 
goes about misspelling them; and thirdly, to determine by what 
means he may be induced to spell them correctly. In other words, 
in this pathological condition we must first establish the extent and 
limits of the malady, next proceed to its diagnosis, and so to the 
remedy. 

MATERIAL 

The average written vocabulary of a boy or girl of eighteen is 
about 3,000 words. Of those 3,000, the words which are frequently 
misspelled amount to not more than 1,000. For the basis of this 
study two such lists of 1,000 have been used. 

1. The 1,000 words most frequently misspelled in College 
Board examinations. This list is based on the books of some 1,400 
candidates of from seventeen to eighteen years of age who have 
written examinations in English in the last five years. 

2. The 1,000 words most frequently misspelled at the Hill 
School. This list is the result of the digested records of fifteen 
years, or the misspellings in some 11,000,000 written words of the 
ordinary vocabulary of 1,160 boys of the average age of seventeen 
to eighteen.’ 

* It should be said that some 60 words which find prominent place in our school 
spellers have been eliminated from both lists. These are words like development, 
judgment, lovable, marvelous, in which good usage allows a variant form. The College 
Board is clearly right in recognizing the variant as correct, and spelling-book writers 
would do well to print such words in a separate group together with the variant form. 


Only such words out of this group have been included in the lists as have shown, by 
practical tests, some inherent difficulty or crux unaffected by the variant spelling. 
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It might be expected that the two lists would be found to differ 


rather widely, in that the College Board examinations of recent 
years have given wider scope for expositional writing on subjects 
more or less technical. But the divergence is not great; 709 words 
are common to both lists, so that the full total of 2,000 words of the 
combined lists is reduced to 1,291 words commonly misspelled by 
boys and girls of seventeen to eighteen years of age. These two 
lists were studied separately in the endeavor to determine where the 
difficulty lies and how it may be eradicated. 


HOW ARE THESE WORDS MISSPELLED ? 


Hitherto the practice has been to classify words according to 
their difficulty in the mind, not of the student, but of the teacher. 
Spelling-book writers have put words where they thought they 
belonged a priori. We should seek rather the boy’s view of the 
matter. With this object in view, every word occurring in either 
list was dictated (without previous preparation) at different 
times to an aggregate of forty students, with the object of discover- 
ing where the crucial difficulty lay. The errors were carefully com- 
pared and tabulated, and words showing a common cause of error 
were grouped together. 

The results are interesting and useful in view of our present 
methods of teaching spelling. Four of the best recent spelling 
books, which chance to be before me, print the well-known rule 
about the doubling of the single consonant which is preceded by the 
single vowel, etc., as an aid to the spelling of such words, as omitted, 
omitting, inference, etc. But the rule misses the point. The crux 
of these words with the boy is clearly established by test to be in the 
single m in the first two, and in the e, not a, in the last syllable of 
the third. Again, the spelling books take for granted that the rule 
for ei, ie, will help in the spelling of such words as mischievous, 
oblivious of the fact that the crux is in the suffix; and direct atten- 
tion to the prefixes of such words as attendant, irresistible, not 
knowing that the boy’s difficulty is, again, in the suffix. 

Indeed, when the teacher’s point of view is thus exchanged 
for the pupil’s, the usual spelling rules must be revised. In one of 
the most recent spellers intended for the use of high-school pupils 
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there are fourteen rules given. Two of them, taken at random, 
are the following: ‘The plurals of nouns ending in s, sh, ch (soft), 
x, or z, and the third person singular present indicative of verbs 
with the same endings, are formed by adding es to the root.” This 
rule applies to only 2 words (approaches and gases) of the 1,000 in 
the school list, and gases is an exception to another of the fourteen 
rules! The rule applies to only 4 words in the College Board list 
(approaches, gases, sandwiches, wishes). The value of this rule, 
expressed in average percentages is thus 0.3. Another rule reads, 
“Nouns ending in o preceded by a consonant add es, preceded by 
a vowel add s, to form the plural. Some words of foreign origin, 
ending in o preceded by a consonant, add only s to form the plural.” 
This rule applies to 4 words of the 1,000 in the school list—namely, 
echoes, heroes, negroes, potatoes. It applies to 5 words in the Col- 
lege Board list—echoes, heroes, mementos, mosquitoes, tor pedoes—2 of 
them belonging to the school list. Thus the value of this rule 
expressed in average percentages is .045. The student is required 
to learn two rules, containing in all 72 words, in order to enable 
himself to spell 11 words. Clearly our boys do not misspell at all 
in the way they should! 

Now, in our endeavor to discover what are the students’ diffi- 
culties in the words contained in our two lists and in grouping these 
misspelled words according to primary causes, we must remember 
two constant factors which the lists illustrate but do not measure. 
These are the misspellings due to errors in word-compounding and in 
the form of the possessive case; and these misspellings, though 
constantly occurring, are sporadic, and in the lists of words 
frequently misspelled are represented only here and there by 
such forms as every thing, to-gether, her’s. But the records 
show that g per cent of total misspellings are due to mis- 
takes in word-compounding, and 8.8 per cent are due to 
mistakes in the form of the possessive. In other words, over 
18 misspelled words out of every 100 are due to these two 
causes. 

In measuring quantitatively the influence of a particular 
cause of misspelling we may take first the number of words out of 
the 1,000 of each list assignable to that cause. The results may be 
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conveniently given in the form of a table. The proportion is 
expressed by a percentage. 


TABLE I 

| Sem n 

g| 2 oe | Se 
3f| & 86 =i > 
BS | 9 | 2 | 
= Ss | & fs 
rere 9.0 | 8.0 | 22.32] 20.0] 3.4 | 2.0 | 2.7 | 2.7 | 2.2 
College Board list.......... 9.5 | 8.9 | 12.0] 8.7) 4.1 | 3.7 | 2.4] 4.2 | 2.0 


But a more just quantitative measure would be the proportion, 
not of the 1,000 words, but of the aggregate misspellings repre- 
sented by that 1,000 words. For example, in the school list we 
have the 1,000 words most frequently misspelled. But the list 
represents a total of some 10,000 acts of misspelling, beginning 
at the top with foo, misspelled 69 times, and scaling downward. 
Similarly the College Board list of 1,000 words represents some 
5,000 acts of misspelling.’ The proportion of such total misspellings 
attributable to a specific cause is given in Table II. 


TABLE II 

2 2 g ay 3 

$4 | 65) = | & 

9.2 | 8.4 | 12.8] 12.0) 3.4 | 2.8 | 3.4 | 2.2 | 1.6 
College Board list......... 9.6 | 9.2 | 12.5] 13.0] 3.9 | 3.7 | 3.8 | 3.5 | 2.6 


It is remarkable to find such a close approximation of results, 
not only between the school list and that of the College Board, 
but between the two tables. In Table III the average is struck of 
the figures for the two lists in Table II. 


* But in any given piece of writing the same word misspelled several times counts 
but once. 
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The figures in Table III, then, may be said to represent quanti- 
tatively the causes of 59 per cent of the misspellings of students 
of seventeen to eighteen years of age. 


TABLE III 

bo 3 3 be 

Average of school and 
College Board list.. .| 9.4 | 8.8 | 12.7) 12.5) 3.7 | 3.3 | 3-6 | 2.9 | 2.1 | 59.0 
| 


The results show us that the most important single cause of 
misspelling is mispronunciation. This is a fact of the utmost 
importance for teachers to recognize. Of 1,000 words, the learning 
of whose form we refer to certain rules, about 120 are misspelled 
because the pupil habitually mispronounces them. Such are dissi- 
pate, perform, recognize, temporary. 

A second cause of almost equal importance is the confusion of 
the forms of words of similar sound. Hence arises some 13 per 
cent of the total misspellings of pupils entering college. These 
two causes, together with mistakes in word-compounding and 
possessives, account for more than 43 per cent of the total mis- 
spellings. Compared with them, all other causes shrink into 
insignificance. Especially does the value of many rules completely 
disappear. One of the spellers referred to above prints twelve 
rules as a guide to pupils; two print fourteen rules; another 
prints twenty-seven. How much of the spelling problem do these 
twenty-seven rules solve, even granted that they are perfectly 
learned and properly applied? Subjected to test, the sum total 
of the twenty-seven show an applicability to a little under 17 per 
cent of the words and about 16.5 per cent of the total misspellings. 
Of this percentage, five of the twenty-seven rules, slightly modi- 
fied, show an applicability to 15 per cent of the words, and 
14.5 per cent of the misspelling. The conclusion is obvious: 
we should be teaching, not twenty-seven rules, nor fourteen, nor 
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twelve, but five. These five rules in order of usefulness are the 
following: 

1. The rule explaining prefixes and suffixes. 

2. The rule for ¢i, ie. 

3. The rule for the doubling of a final consonant. 

4. The rule for changes of a final y. 

5. The rule for final e before a suffix. 

The degree of their usefulness may be seen from Table ITI. 

Our problem is now how to teach the 59 per cent of misspellings 
which seem to point to a remedy available,and how to teach the other 
41 per cent which do not fall by test into any of the groups enu- 
merated. 

HOW MAY THESE WORDS BE TAUGHT? 

Here also we are giving the results of classroom experience. 
The 120 words whose misspelling is due to mispronunciation may 
be taught by removing the cause: by connecting the form with the 
sound, by causing pupils to revert to the old practice of pronouncing 
the word with the greatest distinctness before and after spelling 
it. It does not fall within the province of this paper to discuss 
the increase of efficiency in spelling which may result from a 
greater appeal to the auditory memory of pupils of seventeen to 
eighteen years of age. It is sufficient to say that the most desperate 
cases of cacographitis can sometimes be cured by a very simple 
prescription—one hour a day spent in reading aloud. The words 
which are confused one with another also may be taught by remov- 
ing the cause; by connecting the form with the meaning, and by 
writing from dictation sentences which contain them. In the 
case of trouble with prefixes and suffixes, whether the pupil knows 
Latin or not, it is advisable to teach thoroughly the thirteen pre- 
fixes and suffixes involved, the agglutinative principle, and the 
consonantal changes resulting. The instructor should also com- 
pass the main principles of word-compounding and should recapitu- 
late the principles of the English possessive case. He should give 
ample practice for employing them in exercises in dictation; for 
the individual experience of every writer reinforces the result of 
classroom tests to show that mistakes in possessives are due to 
carelessness rather than ignorance. 
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There has raged a controversy over the value of formal spelling 
rules. In the study of The Child and His Spelling, by Cook and 
O’Shea, the student’s conscious or unconscious use of rules is adduced 
as proof of their value. And the result of the investigation is that 
“not a single rule tested proved to be of value.”” Now the value of 
rules is not to be sought in the evidence of students who, as was 
the case of those investigated, had never really learned them. It is 
to be sought in the applicability of the rules to the problem in 
hand. The five rules given above solve about 18 per cent of the 
whole problem. Hence students should learn these rules as neces- 
sary tools with which to perform a piece of work. In learning 
Latin a pupil is required to memorize and absolutely to acquire 
the rule that the dative is used with sum to denote the possessor, 
the thing possessed being the subject. In learning German the 
student is required to learn that the prepositions aus, bei, mit, nach, 
von, and su take the dative. When it is found that the student has 
not learned them, one does not impugn the rules, but one rebukes 
the student for not furnishing himself with proper tools. Nor is it 
in order to say that the Latin and German rules are absolute and 
without exception (even if such were the case), whereas the English 
rule is not. The five rules referred to can be so stated, exceptions 
and all, as to cover the whole ground under survey—namely, the 
1,000 words most frequently misspelled—and that is the whole func- 
tion of rules. The writer’s experience is at absolute variance with 
the experience set forth by Cook and O’Shea. Students were 
required to memorize the five rules absolutely; and it was pointed 
out to them that the reason for this memorization was exactly the 
same as in the case of the memorization of the rule for finding the 
hypotenuse of a right triangle, or the rule for solving a quadratic, 
namely, they were merely acquiring a tool ready at hand to use, and, 
having acquired the tool, they should use it. Eight weeks later 
the 75 students were asked to write a candid unsigned statement 
as to whether they found the rules learned useful; 85 per cent 
replied “yes” to this question. This conclusion does not bear out 
the statement that ‘“‘not a single rule tested proved to be of value.” 

One suspects that the prevailing opinion that formal spelling 
rules are useless is due to the method in which they are taught. 
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Henry Suzzallo in The Teaching of Spelling writes of the modern 
method: 

In the first place spelling rules are now taught inductively. When the 
children have mastered enough individual cases to afford a basis for generaliza- 
tion, the rule is adduced by the child from his own knowledge. The better 
books do not call for the memorization of many rules, with numerous exceptions, 
followed by a study of more or less unfamiliar illustrations. The teacher is 
quite content when the child merely senses the general principles, and refrains 
from any verbal formulation of the rule." 


This practice would seem to be fairly conducive to the result dis- 
covered by Cook and O’Shea, in which not a single rule was found to 
be of value. How many examination books written for college 
entrance are clearly the work of pupils who “sense general prin- 
ciples’’—and cannot spell! Wherein lies the virtue in attempting 
inductive teaching when there is no rationale for induction? There 
is no logical relation to be unveiled between the phenomena ob- 
served and an actuating principle, for such does not exist. There 
is no logical relation between a group of words and a mnemonic 
for spelling them. And that is all spelling rules are—mnemonics. 
Just as we say, “Remember the o of capitol by the round dome,” so 
we say, “ You will escape the prevalent misspelling of every word in 
this group if you learn this rule or jingle; and the rule or jingle as 
stated applies without exception throughout the whole 1,000 
words you commonly misspell.” 

Finally, how are we to approach the 41 per cent of words which 
do not fall within any group so far mentioned? They are best 
taught, in general, by calling sharp attention to the crux of each 
word at the time it is learned. For more than one-third of these 
words such a crux can be proved to exist. The proper attack is, 
not to call attention to the prevalent misspelling, as is done in some 
of our spellers (‘‘repetition, not repitition’’), but to call attention 
to the letter or syllable which forms the stumbling-block in the 
word: (repetition [pe/]). Further, in this 41 per cent of the mis- 
spellings, other groups may conveniently be made. Thus, if the 
20 most frequently misspelled words which do not fall into any of 
the foregoing classes are grouped together, it will be found that they 
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represent another 10 per cent of the total misspellings. Then again, 
there is a group of 13 words of the 1,000 in which the crucial point 
is sc—a stumbling-block for the students who know no Latin (ascer- 
tain, conscience, crescent, etc.); another small group is constantly 
misspelled because of inattention or mental obliquity (convenient, 
crowded, diary, studying, etc.); another group in which the mis- 
spelling is due to a vain attempt to spell an unusual word as it is 
pronounced (courteous, cupboard, extraordinary, etc.); another 
group of words frequently misspelled by the erroneous addition or 
misplacement of the apostrophe (can’t, don’t, its, etc.); and finally 
a certain group of words which a student misspells because of the 
influence of his studies in other languages. Such forms as affaires, 
remarquable, officier, etc., are common enough to warrant co- 
operation from the French department; and the omission of the 
capital from Jew, Latin, French, English, etc., is usually an accom- 
paniment of the first years in German. By means of these six 
small and arbitrary groups, words having a common error may be 
associated in the student’s mind, and the methodization of the 
spelling problem extended to 76 per cent of the whole, immeasur- 
ably increasing the effectiveness of our attack. 

But the problem is, not only to gain efficiency, but also to 
save time. At present time is wasted chiefly because we draw no 
sharp line between what our students have learned and what they 
have still to jearn in spelling. It is taught repetitiously, and not 
progressively. But it is obviously easy to devise a method by 
which, whether the 1,000 words are presented to the class in lists or 
in the text of dictated sentences, words are eliminated from the list 
as fast as the entire class knows them. Thus when the first review 
begins the list of 1,000 has shrunk, say, to 750; at the second 
review, to 500, and so on; both master and pupil keeping indi- 
vidual and personal record. 

The method indicated above has been found of great practical 
value in solving the vexed question of spelling in preparatory 
schools. It is adaptable to various needs, presupposing only that 
the body of words to be learned has been definitely determined, 
and that both master and pupil acknowledge the importance of cor- 
rect spelling. To judge by the books written for acceptance by the 
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College Board, this recognition of the importance of correct spelling 
is by no means universal. The Board states that eight misspellings 
are as a rule sufficient to cause a candidate to fail. The average 
number of misspellings is more than five; and the main cause of 
these misspellings is sometimes ignorance, sometimes defective 
vision, but most often sheer carelessness. It has been necessary in 
the papers of 1915 and 1916 for the candidate to copy certain sen- 
tences from the printed paper into his examination book. One out 
of every six candidates presenting themselves for admission to college 
was unable to copy these words without writing one or more of 
them incorrectly! 

Granted a will to teach and a will to learn, granted a definite 
body of words to be mastered, with a rational method of discovering 
and removing misspellings, experience shows that the greater 
part of the spelling problem may be solved with a substantial 
reduction of the effort and time now expended. 
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ORGANIZING DRILL ON FUNDAMENTALS LIKE A 
FOOTBALL GAME 


SHERWIN CODY 
Chicago, Illinois 


When the business man says that the schools do not teach spell- 
ing, grammar, punctuation, figuring, and plain letter-writing as 
they ought, either in the grammar school or in the high school, 
teachers feel that they are faced with the choice between abandon- 
ing modern educational ideals of developing the whole personality 
of the pupil and going back to the old dull grind on the three R’s— 
a sacrifice they resolutely refuse to make—and resting satisfied with 
what they are now doing under the best conditions, merely trying 
to bring deficient teachers and systems up to standard. But if it 
can be shown that six weeks of intensive drill in each of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades will correct the deficiency, they will 
gladly do that. 

Four years ago a joint committee of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and the Board of Education, brought into existence 
through the efforts of the writer, held meetings for several weeks 
and in their report emphasized the point that the greatest defect 
of our school system was failure to master the common ‘“‘tools of 
education” in the seventh and eighth grades, or by the time the 
compulsory age is completed and beginners first go out into business 
offices. The investigation developed the existence of a feeling of 
considerable bitterness on both sides and of misunderstanding 
between business men and educators. Nothing was done as a 
result of this report. 

I felt myself that the first step was to get a concrete expression 
of just what business men did want. It might be possible to 
develop tests which those business men would be willing to make 
the basis of employment, to a certain extent, giving preferred posi- 
tions and first choice to those who made the best showing on these 
tests. A national committee was formed, which included, besides 
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business men, leading commercial educators of the country, such 
as Frank Thompson, assistant superintendent of schools of Boston, 
W. D. Lewis of the William Penn High School in Philadelphia, and 
Governor Ferris of Michigan, who has since become president of 
the incorporated committee. Some twenty tests were devised and 
tried out experimentally in such well-known business houses as 
Marshall Field & Company, the National Cash Register Company, 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Swift & Company, 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, Filene’s in Boston, and the National 
Cloak and Suit Company in New York, and afterward in such rep- 
resentative high schools as the Boston Clerical High School, Cin- 
cinnati high schools, Holyoke, Walla Walla, Hume-Fogg at Nash- 
ville, Wendell Phillips in Chicago, etc. Two or three chambers of 
commerce aided, notably that in Cincinnati, and some private 
schools. The tests were carried through three separate editions, 
each time shortened and made more workable, and a simple uniform 
system of grading and judging was perfected with the help of Pro- 
fessor George D. Strayer of Columbia. We also collected the aver- 
ages of some four thousand carefully selected tests so as to show 
standard averages for grammar-school graduates (from those, 
especially, who were applying for work in business offices), gradu- 
ates of high-school commercial departments, and high-grade 
business-office employees. 

The tests in English proved particularly interesting and repre- 
sentative. 

The elementary spelling-test consisted of what might fairly be 
regarded as the 50 hardest words in Ayres’s list of 542, and the 
advanced test of the hard words that high-school pupils ought to 
master because they are likely to be used in business letter-writing. 

The grammar test, divided into elementary and advanced, con- 
sisted of choosing between the right form and the wrong form when 
both were given in a simple sentence, as the case would arise in any 
business office (no rules or explanations of any kind were asked for, 
but understanding of the principles was clearly measured by the 
consistency of the choosing). 

The punctuation test consisted in inserting punctuation marks 
or capital letters into simple letter matter from which these had 
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been omitted, only the points that were clearly right or clearly 
wrong according to any intelligent usage being counted. The ele- 
mentary part of the test covered capital letters, commas, and 
periods, and the advanced part the more literary marks, such as 
colon, semicolon, apostrophe, etc. 

The letter-writing test was a one-hundred-word letter of appli- 
cation, that should cover eight points that were called for, and that 
was judged on completeness in covering the facts, power of expres- 
sion in stating them, and a blanket count of all kinds of errors and 
defects. 

The basis for these tests was separation of the “tools,” the 
points that were likely to come up in everyday use, from the mass 
of educational material for general development—the list of words 
which really would be used and might be misspelled, the points of 
grammatical correctness which were likely to give trouble in speak- 
ing or letter-writing, and the simple principles and examples of 
punctuation required for making one’s self clearly understood in 
ordinary letter-writing. Of course this segregation of material was 
based on the extensive investigations made by many different per- 
sons during the past few years. Our committee has undertaken to 
provide parallel tests, scientifically balanced as to difficulty against 
the original model tests, fresh every four months. The tests were 
unanimously accepted by business men and educators alike (in the 
list of those who contributed to our work) as being entirely fair and 
reasonable. 

The averages of some thousands of carefully selected represent- 
ative grammar-school graduates (of the kind that might be 
employed in business offices—that is, the upper third), graduates 
of commercial departments of high schools, and high-grade business- 
office employees were as shown in Table I. 

The grammar-school standing is very unsatisfactory to business 
men; the high-school standing is decidedly better, but still not 
good enough; and high-class employees improve still further in 
business employment except in punctuation. Apparently the busi- 
ness office does not succeed in raising the low average of high-school 
graduates in punctuation. Nowhere in the country is sufficient 
time or attention given to punctuation. 
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Leonard Ayres first called our attention to the fact that seven- 
eighths of all the words in 2,000 letters were contained in a list of 
542. These tests still further emphasized the fact that the greater 
part of the “faults” of English were contained in small lists, and 
that, if they could be printed by themselves and attacked with con- 
centrated energy, they could be mastered even in the seventh and 
eighth grades. In our school courses these important common 
“tools” have been mingled with the great mass of educational 
material largely designed for mental development, and so have not 
received the intensity of effort necessary to master them. 


TABLE I 
Grammar- | High- 
Time Business Employees’ 
Test School School 
Elementary spelling.....| 10 min. | 84 per cent | 95 per cent | gopercent beginners 
Advanced spelling. ..... 76 per cent | 85 per cent beginners 
15 min. | 61 per cent | 79 per cent | 85 percent beginners 
PemCtIATOR..... «2.0000 20 min. | 61 per cent | 73 per cent | 73 percent beginners 
Errors in 100-word letter|........ 7 errors | 5 errors 2 errors 


There can be little doubt that a sufficiently concentrated drive 
directly on these ‘minimum essentials” will bring about their mas- 
tery to a point much nearer roo per cent than is the usual standard 
for satisfactory school work. While good eighth-grade classes will 
now make an average of go per cent on the elementary test of 50 
words from the Ayres list—and this is what grade-school beginners 
who were entering business offices did make—go per cent is not 
satisfactory to business men. They want 100 per cent. One or 
two misspelled words mar a letter. Moreover, the one-eighth of 
letter-writing words not contained in Ayres’s list, containing words 
used less frequently, is important because some of these words mis- 
spelled mar business letters so objectionably. The “minimum 
lists’? compiled for Boston and other cities do not contain words 
that ought to be mastered in the high school, and which, as a matter 
of fact, can easily be mastered in the eighth grade, as Miss Edgar 
in Cicero proved. 

To make possible this concentrated drive, the writer published 
and distributed a set of drills. Their use by many teachers in 
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different parts of the country has brought to light many interesting 
facts and useful methods. 

First, practically all of these minimum essentials are already 
recognized as such by teachers, and are taught with other things, 
but not with the concentrated energy necessary to correct bad 
habits. The trouble comes from the formation of individual habits 
of doing the thing habitually wrong. The wrong habit must be 
removed, and the right habit put inits place. That isa serious task, 
and it is not strange that without special methods our public-school 
teachers have failed to perform it. 

Moreover, drill on these old troubles as old troubles is intensely 
repulsive to pupils, and they fail to learn because their minds are 
not in an attitude to make the necessary effort. If the pupil will 
make the effort as he will go into a football game, letting himself 
out because he sees that it is a good thing to do, he can soon master 
the point. But it is almost impossible for a teacher to drive him 
to it; he simply cannot learn under compulsion. 

Some pupils have trouble with one thing and others with an- 
other, and they resent being forced as a class to go over matter of 
which they already know go per cent. The essential thing is to 
devise a method of sifting the material so that each pupil can get 
his own individual list of words, of points of grammar, etc., and 
concentrate on these individually. This was accomplished in our 
experiments by two or three ingenious devices. 

Perhaps the most notable observation was that the schools that 
started early and had plenty of time to carry out the drills reported 
repugnance on the part of pupils and a dull grind that was dis- 
tasteful to both teachers and pupils. The work was mastered by 
application of an excessive amount of time. On the other hand, 
schools that started late and had to force the work through in five 
or six weeks reported an unusual alertness and keenness on the part 
of pupils. In order to force the work rapidly the teachers had made 
use of competitive devices, such as matching boys against girls in 
spelling, or dividing the class into teams of five or six, each team 
with a leader. The teams were trying to make competitive show- 
ings, and the leaders became very useful assistants to the teachers 
in drilling the backward members whose low marks pulled down 
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the average of the team. Special extra work with deficient indi- 
viduals became a necessity that was at once apparent. 

As a result of our experiments in the spring term, this fall we 
have started the work as a regular course with all the seventh- and 
eighth-grade classes, and this is the plan that has been developed: 
For a period limited to six weeks (just as a football game is limited 
in time) the regular textbooks and regular methods of instruction 
are suspended to make room for these drills. The curriculum, how- 
ever, does not need much change. 

Half an hour is given to class work and half an hour to individual 
study outside the class. The assigned work is very definite and 
straightforward. 

The opening tests show each individual just where he stands and 
what he has to accomplish. His grades are compared with the 
national averages of grammar-school graduates, high-school gradu- 
ates, and business-office employees. We have records showing 
classes starting below the average for grammar schools, and in six 
weeks advancing to a point well above the high-school and business- 
office records. The prospect of making such a record is almost as 
stimulating as that of winning the championship in the local foot- 
ball league, or comparing averages with the national records. 
Perhaps these national records are more important in baseball. 

It is our intention to have the final tests given under the auspices 
of the local business men’s organization,’ to form an efficiency 
employment list, those who want to go to work having their names 
starred. Such, we are assured by the employment managers, will 
receive first consideration and the best chance to get the best posi- 
tions. These grades are secret, numbers being substituted for 
names, and employers will simply send to the chamber of commerce 
a letter addressed to the number, and the letter will be forwarded 
to the corresponding name and address. The pupil addressed will 
call on the employer if he wishes to, but will not have his record 
betrayed if it happens to be poor. “Knocking” will thus be 
avoided. These records are well understood not to be the only thing 
that will make success. Personal executive qualities are equally 
important, and these must be judged by employers as heretofore. 

* In Racine the Commercial Club has undertaken this. 
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The classes are divided into teams, on the basis of the first tests, 
and the highest pupils are appointed the leaders. They are 
already proving very useful assistants to the teachers, and the com- 
petition every day in the class greatly increases the interest. 

Teachers also are competing for efficiency certificates, to see 
which will get the greatest improvement in the class. The poorer 
the class, the greater the chance for improvement, and, as the 
records show, it is possible for any teacher to do good work with a 
retarded class like one in Ontario, California, or an exceptionally 
advanced class such as one in New York City. The tests will 
measure the poorest and the brightest. In the certificate the time 
in the class and the time for outside study will be accurately stated, 
so that stealing time from other subjects will be discouraged and 
making improvement in the shortest possible time will be the basis 
of effort. 

To make the work “stick,” our theory is that it should be 
repeated twice after a lapse of time. 

It has been agreed by all who have taken part in this work that 
the success of future high-school work is just as much dependent 
on mastery of these ‘‘tools”’ or fundamentals as is success in busi- 
ness—possibly more so. It appeals to the imagination of the 
average American to get a business measurement, to be able to 
meet a business standard. The hundreds of pupils who are not 
going into business offices like to know that they could go there if 
they wanted to. Since business men have formulated their 
demands pretty definitely, and their measure is acceptable to the 
higher teachers, it is worth while to take advantage of the greater 
appeal to the outside community contained in calling the tests 
“business ability tests”; but in reality the thing itself is precisely 
what the educational work wants. 

We may illustrate this by the only distinctively business phase 
of the drills, that on business letter-writing. All pupils probably 
will write more business letters than anything else, even those who 
will go into the professions or live at home in social ease. No form 
of composition will be of more general value than the exact state- 
ment of facts required in business, and the plain, direct, human 
explanation of those facts for practical effectiveness. This comes 
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nearer to good talk than anything else that is written—it develops 
the habit of speaking forcefully, for one must write a business letter 
as one would talk to a customer sitting beside one’s desk. 


No expressions are allowed that would not be permitted in good . 


conversation. The ideal is writing as one would talk face to face. 
We have the best oral English on paper dramatized as the conduct 
of a big department store. It is just what the best English teachers 
are trying to get, though it is also a perfect response to the criticism 
of business men that pupils do not know in a practical way how to 
write a decent business letter. Good form and good oral English 
composition go nicely hand in hand, each helping the other. 

There seems to be more time to master these fundamentals in 
the seventh and eighth grades than in the high school. If this work 
can be largely accomplished in the seventh and eighth grades and 
then rapidly reviewed the first year in the high school, high-school 
teachers will not have to waste so much time going over the whole 
elementary field just because they cannot be sure that any single 
part of it has been mastered, and so they will get all the more 
quickly to the higher work in which both they and the pupils take 
the most pleasure. 


[Since this article was written the plan, exactly as here de- 
scribed, has been carried out with the 750 pupils of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades of the Gary public schools and the 1,500 
in the same grades at Racine, Wisconsin, as well with 1,000 
continuation-school pupils. And it has proved a marked success 
all along the line. The improvement on these fundamentals thus 
secured in six weeks is greater than the entire difference between 
the seventh and eighth grades. 

Apparently the seventh grade shows considerably greater im- 
provement than the eighth, demonstrating that the earlier you 
begin the easier it is to break bad habits. S. C.] 
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EDITORIAL 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching has 
recently issued a pamphlet in which is set forth a scheme for the 
reorganization of the curricula in institutions for the 
training of teachers. The immediate occasion for 
the compilation of the material was the making of a 
survey of normal schools in Missouri, which was expected to con- 
clude with a body of recommendations. Ultimately, however, a 
larger sphere of influence was sought and the affair became one 
of national interest. Copies of the tentative scheme have been 
distributed with a request for full and definite criticism. 

Because of the resources at the command of the Carnegie 
Foundation and the prestige which it has attained through those 
resources, all of those who are concerned with the training of 
teachers must take more than passing notice of this ambitious 
attempt to direct educational activity. Whether some other 
standardizing agency more immediately responsible to the patrons 
of the schools would or would not be preferable is, for the moment, 
of little consequence. The question at issue is whether the report 
as finally shaped shall represent the best current educational 
thought and practice of the time or shall perpetuate methods of 
procedure now obsolescent. 

The report as it stands is far from satisfactory. Passing over 
minor weaknesses, such, for example, as the painful inadequacy 
of the provision for the arts as contrasted with abstract scientific 
formulations of human knowledge, we may call attention to what 
seems to us a gravely serious defect in the point of view reflected in 
the report asa whole. This consists in substituting general theory 
of education for specific knowledge of subject-matter and of eco- 
nomical methods of learning in the case of the various studies which 
make up the school program. To the educator of ripe scholarship 
in some field of learning and of wide experience in various aspects 
of school work, who is seeking to prepare himself for more wise and 
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effective leadership, the study of general principles of teaching and 
of administration is highly valuable. He has the basis for assimi- 
lating generalizations. The case of recent high-school graduates 
still in their “‘teens”’ is decidedly different. For them a very little 
theory taught through and by means of concrete activities in their 
classrooms and applied in actual practice under direction is all 
that will “function.” 

The issue is precisely that which has been fought out in the 
case of the art of composition. Only so much theory as the student 
can actually use is now taught. The science of rhetoric is reserved 
for the specialist who is to instruct others. Why should not per- 
ception of the analogy of the art of teaching with the art of com- 
position save us from the inexcusable blunder of imposing upon 
the beginning classroom teacher that formal body of educational 
doctrine which has been evolved by the analysis of experience and, 
to a limited extent, by scientific experiment ? 

Doubtless revision of the Carnegie syllabus will greatly improve 
it. Those who are interested in the issues which it raises should 
do their part toward this desirable outcome by securing a copy of 
the document from the Foundation, making a careful study of it, 
and forwarding definite suggestions and criticism. The address is 
576 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


In view of Mr. Ward’s vigorous thrusts at the “Scale Illusion” 
and the great confidence in the infallibility of college-entrance 
examiners which certain recent writers display, read- 
ers of the April Journal should consider the facts 
presented by Edward A. Lincoln in School and Society 
for April 7. Mr. Lincoln studied the records of 253 Harvard men 
as reported by their high schools, the college-entrance examiners, 
and their college instructors of the Freshmen and Sophomore years. 

The results of the studies may be summed up in the writer’s 
own words: “In the light of these findings our conclusion must 
necessarily be that the quality of work done in the high or prepara- 
tory school is better and more accurate than the grades received 
on entrance examinations as a means for determining the [student’s] 
fitness for work in college.’”’ This statement is supported by two 
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earlier investigations which Mr. Lincoln summarizes, namely, 
those of Professor Dearborn and of Professor Thorndike. The 
former established the fact that a very close correspondence exists 
between rank in high school and rank in college. The latter 
found very little correspondence between rank in college-entrance 
examinations and rank in college. Indeed, Professor Thorndike 
declares that a fairly large percentage of those shut out by the 
examinations would do better work in college than a third of those 
who are admitted. ‘Sooner or later,’”’ he declares, “‘someone will 
be barred out who, if admitted, would be the best man in college.” 

As for tests and scales, it is well to remember that only a small 
beginning has been made in the scientific determination of educa- 
tional measurements. Nothing more is claimed as yet than that, 
in the case of a number of school studies, judgment of the extent 
and quality of achievement may be rendered appreciably more 
exact by the use of objective standards. This is true to a gratifying 
extent of such relatively definite activities as arithmetic, hand- 
writing, and spelling; less so of composition. It is well to have 
very full and exact information on the subject of measurements 
in order to judge fairly their actual worth. To this end the English 
Journal will publish soon a list of references to supplement those 
given by Mr. Cross in March. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT PORTLAND 


So far as plans are completed, it is likely that the Council will hold 
two morning sessions, probably Wednesday and Thursday, in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the National Education Association in Portland 
in July. One of these sessions is to be devoted to literature problems, 
probably with these topics: (1) How Much Use Shall We Make of Con- 
temporary Literature ? (2) Seeing the Classics as Wholes, (3) Literature 
for Vocational Courses. The other session is to be devoted to problems 
in composition, with these probable topics: (1) What Are the Essentials 
in Rhetoric? (2) Social Aspects of Composition, (3) Is Business English 
a Menace ? 

The Secretary of the National Education Association is urging 
attendance of all members of that organization, especially this year when 
the interest and financial strain of the war are tending to divert attention 
from educational matters to other things. No doubt this applies with 
perhaps more than usual force to the interests of English teachers, which 
are more likely to be overlooked at such a time as this than are those 
of the science people. 


THE ASSOCIATIONS 
THE INLAND EMPIRE COUNCIL 


The second annual meeting of the Inland Empire Council of Teachers 
of English was held during the Inland Empire Teachers’ Association 
meeting in Spokane, at the Lewis and Clarke High School, April 5 and 6. 

The meeting was called to order at 2:10 by the president, Mr. 
Selden Smyser, of the Ellensburg State Normal School. After appoint- 
ing the committee on nominations for officers for next year, Mr. Smyser 
introduced the first speaker of the day, Mr. Orville C. Pratt, superin- 
tendent of schools, Spokane, who spoke upon minimum essentials in 
English as determined by present-day conditions. 

Mr. Pratt was followed by Miss Ethel E. Redfield, superintendent of 
schools, Idaho, who talked upon the advantages of supervised study, 
stressing its efficacy in forming habits of concentration, thoughtful 
consideration of the subject-matter studied, and discrimination between 
the essential and the non-essential. Discussion on Miss Redfield’s topic 
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was led by Mr. Edwin Twitmeyer, state inspector of high schools, 
Washington, who described supervised study as practiced in the city 
school systems of Washington. Miss Gertrude R. Schottenfels outlined 
her plan for supervised study in the Boise High School, and Mr. J. H. 
Ackerman, of the State Normal School, Monmouth, Oregon, closed the 
discussion by pointing out the futility of the red-ink theme-correction 
habit and the satisfactory results of the laboratory method of teaching 
composition, in which pupils are trained to find and correct their own 
errors while writing. 

Miss Doris Dow, of the Lewis and Clarke High School, Spokane, 
presented a report on teaching conditions. The rather scanty returns 
showed that full-subject teachers of English in the Inland Empire 
average three preparations and five classes per day, with an average 
membership of sixteen and a half pupils to a class. Miss Dow feels 
assured, however, that in the larger high schools the average classes 
range from twenty to twenty-five pupils. 

Professor Milton Simpson, of Whitman College, Walla Walla, read 
the last paper, on “The Problem of Freshman English.” He posited the 
idea that the primary aim of the Freshman course is to develop within the 
students the power of logical, forceful, fluent self-expression rather than 
to attempt to develop literary artists and connoisseurs. Dr. Geerge 
R. Coffman, of the University of Montana, opened the discussion by 
reading a paper on ways and means to solve the Freshman problem, by 
Professor Frederick Padelford, of the University of Washington. Mr. 
Nicholas Hinch, of the Cheney State Normal School, suggested as one 
remedy the proper division and gradation of primary essentials of written 
and spoken English among the different grades in the elementary schools, 
holding the eighth grade for 500 words per week with a too per cent 
accuracy as the minimum of efficiency. Miss Gertrude R. Schottenfels 
advocated less pretentious courses of study in the high schools with more 
drill and constructive instruction in the basic essentials of both written 
and spoken English. For the colleges she advocated sub-Freshman 
classes for the totally unfit and the shaping of the instruction and the 
subject-matter of the Freshman course to meet the needs and to remove 
the deficiencies of the incoming Freshman. Professor Herbert E. Fowler, 
of the Lewiston State Normal School, also advocated strongly the sub- 
Freshman classes and spoke of sub-Freshman requirements in the 
University of Wisconsin and in the Lewiston State Normal School. 
Professor Harold G. Merriam, of Reed College, Portland, discussed the 
student end of the problem, presenting the average Freshman as a 
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bundle of inhibitions woefully in need of encouragement and sympathetic 
assistance. Professor William R. Davis, of Whitman College, Walla 
Walla, suggested the deferring of the latter half of the Freshman rhetoric 
course until the Sophomore year, as is done at Whitman. Dr. George R. 
Coffman discussed the efficiency of the Montana plan, which defers the 
Freshman course until the Junior year in the departments of forestry and 
of engineering, by which time the students themselves have come to 
realize their limitations in the efficient use of their mother-tongue and 
to wish instruction. President Smyser closed the discussion by pointing 
out the psychological significance and the good results attending the 
practice of giving the incoming Freshman a rest from work in com- 
position. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:15. 

The executive committee met at 1:00 o’clock, Friday, April 6. 
Mr. Kenneth J. Olsen, of the Lewis and Clarke High School, Spokane, 
chairman of the Section on High-School English, gave the following 
report, which was accepted: 


I. The committee has laid plans for ascertaining the library equipment, 
the classroom equipment, and the average number of students in the English 
classes of the high schools of the Inland Empire. The committee hopes to 
arrive before long at some definite standards for the size of classes and for 
adequate classroom and library equipment. 

II. The committee is gathering data concerning the organization of the 
high-school course in English, and is especially interested in finding out what 
has been done toward separating composition and literature. 

III. The committee plans also to take up the technique of teaching and to 
gather definite information concerning (1) minimum essentials, (2) devices for 
teaching English, (3) subject-matter taught and methods of instruction. 


Dr. George R. Coffman, of the University of Montana, chairman 
of the Committee on College English, presented the following report, 
which was accepted: 


The committee purposes to consider the following matters during the 
coming year. 

I. Preparation of teachers of English. What are the colleges and the 
normal schools doing to prepare their students for teaching ? 

II. What should be the relation of the department of English in the state 
universities to the department of English in the public schools ? 

III. What should be required of students who major in English ? 

IV. What can the universities and colleges do to help the English work in 
the elementary schools ? 
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The executive committee meeting was followed by the business 
meeting of the council, at which the following officers for next year were 
unanimously elected: President, Professor Herbert E. Fowler, Lewiston 
State Normal School, Idaho; secretary-treasurer, Mr. L. W. Sawtelle, 
North Central High School, Spokane; chairman of Committee on 
Elementary-School English, Miss Thomas, Sharpson School, Walla 


Walla. 
GERTRUDE R. SCHOTTENFELS, Secretary 


THE MARYLAND COUNCIL 


The Maryland Council of Teachers of English held a joint meeting 
with the Educational Society of Baltimore, in the Eastern High School, 
on Friday evening, April 13. Dr. Edward F. Buchner, head of the 
department of pedagogy, Johns Hopkins University, was the presiding 
officer. The speaker was Mr. C. H. Ward, head of the English de- 
partment of the Taft School, Watertown, Connecticut. His topic 
was, “Present Tendencies in the Teaching of English Composition.” 
Mr. Ward presented a paper written in a clever style which brought out 
with many humorous thrusts the main points of his theme. 

The entire discussion was based on the relative values of fluency 
and accuracy, and made out a strong case for the latter. The theory, 
so ardently advanced fifteen years ago, that fluency will induce accuracy 
in form, has not produced the results expected, and the present weak- 
nesses in spelling, punctuation, and sentence structure must be eradi- 
cated by closer grading and original devices in common-sense drill. 
Mr. Ward paid tribute to the few secondary-school teachers who, from 
the beginning of the movement, had protested against this unlimited 
freedom among immature pupils, advocated by certain university leaders 
in psychology and English. These practical workers felt that such a 
disregard of drill in the fundamentals of the art of composition would 
produce a kind of “fatal facility.” 

The appearance of a new text on the “fluency first’”’ plan started 
Mr. Ward on a questionnaire directed to representative teachers in all 
parts of the country. Of those replying, 13 per cent favored working 
for fluency first, 21 per cent for an equal attack on fluency and accuracy, 
and 66 per cent for accuracy first. Very definite instruction, correc- 
tion, and drill must be given in diction, spelling, and grammar if the 
schools are to meet the demands, not only of the College Entrance 
Board, but of the business and social world as well. We shall need to 
restrict our energies to such concrete topics as “spelling demons” and 
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the functional study of grammar. As a justification for those who 
would insist on accuracy first, Mr. Ward directed especial attention to 
the method of teaching the mother-tongue in France. 

H. Krue, Secretary 


NEBRASKA COUNCIL 


The Nebraska Section of the National Council of English Teachers 
held its second annual meeting in the banquet hall of the Lincoln Hotel, 
Lincoln, Saturday, May 5. The following was the program: 


10:30—The Selection of Reading in the High-School Course................ 
11:00—Socializing the English Recitation....... Miss Sarah T. Muir, Lincoln 
11:30—English for Vocations....... Superintendent Fred M. Hunter, Lincoln 
12:20—Luncheon in the Garden Room. 
1:30—Greater Efficiency in the Teaching of English...................... 
Professor O. H. Venner, University Place 
2:00—The Hub of the Curriculum............ Miss Blanche Riggs, Kearney 
2:30—Spoken and Written English in the High Schools................... 
Short Business Session. 


There was animated discussion and exchange of views after each 
paper, and the meeting was thought by those present to have been very 
valuable and successful. There was excellent attendance, representing 
many parts of the state. Teachers were present from York College, 
Hastings College, the Kearney Normal, Luther Academy, Franklin 
Academy, Brownell Hall, Omaha High School, Ohiowa, Superior, Fair- 
field, Bethany, College View, Nebraska Wesleyan, as well as from the 
University of Nebraska and from Lincoln. An impromptu addition to 
the program was the recital, by request, of several groups of “‘ Western 
Traditional Songs,’”’ by Miss Lenore Burkett, singer, and Miss Louise 
Pound, collector. The officers of the Nebraska section for 1917 are Miss 
Mary Crawford, Kearney Normal, president; Professor S. B. Gass, 
University of Nebraska, secretary. Miss Louise Pound, of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, was chairman of the committee of arrangements. 
The next meeting of the section will be held in connection with the 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Association in November. 


LOUISIANA STATE ENGLISH TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The second meeting of this organization took place at Alexandria, 
Louisiana, April13, during the meeting of the State Teachers’ Association. 
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The topics for discussion were: “The Place of Oral English in the 
High School,” “The Value of Dramatization,” “The Short Story in the 
High School,” “Shall We Grade Composition and Literature Sepa- 
rately ?”’ “How to Vitalize Composition,” “‘The New Emphasis on the 
Sentence.” 

The timeliness of the topics and the quality of the teachers who 
had accepted places on the program were attested by the large number of 
English teachers and others who were present to listen to, and participate 
in, the discussions. Every person on the program was present and 
“delivered the goods” in no uncertain fashion. Thoughtful experience 
and courageous enthusiasm characterized every paper and every dis- 
cussion, of which latter there were many. There was not a dull moment 
during the three hours. 

There are two weak spots in our organization. One is the lack of 
any dues and the other is that few of our members subscribe for the 
English Journal. ‘The president of the organization, who was re-elected, 
assumes the responsibility for both of these defects, since he made his 
program too full to leave time for a business meeting. He promises to 


reform. 
O. B. STAPLES 


THE PERIODICALS 
HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH AGAIN! 


The state high-school inspector of South Carolina, Mr. William H. 
Hand, contributes a short and sensible commentary on high-school 
English to the High-School Quarterly for April. Some of the criticisms 
of results of English teaching, he thinks, are plainly to be accounted 
for by unwise practice. The literature course is top-heavy and formal. 
Pupils who cannot read the text aloud inteligently are set to discussing 
fine points of technique. In like manner children are set to writing liter- 
ary essays when they should be learning to make clear and grammatical 
sentences. Grammar study is cumbered with useless and artificial 
classifications and distinctions borrowed from Latin. English teaching 
would be better if it were less ambitious and more real. 


A CORNUCOPIA 


The April and May issues of the English Leaflet (New England 
Association) contain much interesting matter. In the April issue 
Walter S. Hinchman, in discussing “The Fringes of Literature,” insists 
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that we ought not to venture frequently yet timidly from the literature 
itself into the circumstances of its production, but that we ought to 
choose those elements of the environment which are really essential to the 
understanding of the literature, and to give them rather thorough study. 
This, he admits, will make slow work at first, but will so train the students 
that toward the end of their course their increased speed will make up 
for the earlier delay. In this number, also, is reprinted Berton Braley’s 
poem, “The Thinker,” a fugitive piece which teachers of English can 
use profitably in school. The number concludes with a summary of 
James F. Hosic’s address on “‘ Why We Teach Literature in Our Schools.” 
He points out three particularly important offices of the study of litera- 
ture: training, recreation, and socialization. In discussing the matter 
of socialization he warns against the didacticism, the hortatory manner, 
which has so frequently spoiled this aspect of our literature study. Liter- 
ature will perform its office as a moral teacher if through it we come to 
a sympathetic understanding of the experiences of others. 

The May Leaflet contains a “ Possible Outline for a Course in Fresh- 
man Composition,” by Irene M. Haworth. It is quite detailed and 
therefore very suggestive to those who are working up this sort of thing. 


ARTICULATION 


Miss Cora Dolbee contributes to Educational Administration and 
Supervision for April a long paper on “The Relation of the Elementary 
Course to the Secondary-School Course.” It is an earnest and con- 
vincing plea for the building of a course in English from the first grade 
straight through the high school. It relates the experience of the 
teachers of Wichita with a bungling course in which all the work was 
prescribed for treatment in every year, with the result that the students, 
long before they reached the high school, had become blasé. The 
keynote of the new course which they have now put into operation is 
constant progress from year to year, with no repetition of any subject- 
matter as new material, but with constant cumulative review through 
application so that the child never has an opportunity to forget that 
which he has learned. The results in the two years in which the course 
has been in operation have been quite as satisfactory as could be hoped. 


APPLIED ORAL ENGLISH 


The High-School Quarterly for January contains an interesting article 
on “Oral English Practically Applied in High Schools,” by J. E. Allen. 
Mr. Allen thinks that we ought to secure better results in oral English 
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than we have secured, but does not ask for more time. He thinks that 
what is needed is better motivation. For instance, the commonest 
need in oral expression is the ability to answer questions, and yet the 
teachers, by occupying forty of every sixty minutes of recitation time, 
really allow the pupils very little opportunity to gain skill in answering 
questions. Topical recitations should go with this. Again, most of us 
are making only inadequate use of the possibilities presented by dramati- 
zation, debating, declamation, and especially student organizations of 
various sorts. The very process of organizing, Mr. Allen thinks, brings 
some of the most valuable opportunities for oral expression. If organ- 
izations have not seemed to be successful always, it is because the 
leaders have failed to provide a variety of interest. His emphasis of 
the value of after-dinner speaking and such graceful trifles as the pre- 
sentation of prizes is a rather new note. 


A NATIONAL CREED 


Some months ago Mr. Henry Sterling Chapin “conceived the idea 
of a Citizens’ Creed which should set forth the duties and responsibilities 
of an American citizen as well as his rights and privileges. His idea was 
that the Creed should be based upon American principles—upon the 
ideals and achievements of the American people—and that it should be 
brief and simple so that it might easily be taught to children in the 
schools of the whole country.” In order to secure such a creed a contest 
was inaugurated by Educational Foundations, and this has now been 
supplemented by an offer of a thousand-dollar prize for the city of 
Baltimore to the one who will send in the most acceptable creed. The 
Committee on Award is to consist of men of national literary reputation, 
such as Hamlin Garland and Booth Tarkington. The manuscripts 
must be received by the Committee on Manuscripts, Citizens’ Creed 
Contest, care of Educational Foundations, 33 E. 27th Street, New York 
City, by September 14. 
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REVIEWS 


THE POINT OF VIEW 


Inquiry concerning the unexpected presence of a certain professor of 
psychology at our National Council Session in New York on Thanksgiving 
night, brought out the reply that his usual interest in English had 
been stimulated by a discussion between Mr. C. H. Ward, of the Taft 
School, and Mr. S. A. Leonard, of the Horace Mann School. No wonder 
our psychological friend was stimulated, for the other two gentlemen 
have since made most important contributions’ to the literature of the 
pedagogy of English. And they have rather sharply different points of 
view. Their points of view, I said, are different. They both see the 
whole field, but naturally in much-changed perspective. They so far 
agree that each refers approvingly to the other, yet they so differ in 
emphasis that the casual reader at first supposes them in opposition. 

Mr. Ward, from his station in a private preparatory school, sees the 
finished product—an examinable product, of course—very much larger 
than does Mr. Leonard, and naturally stresses the direct mechanical 
means of securing that product. Thus he says his manual is “only a 
set of mechanical aids for teaching mechanics.” And again, “Our first 
and simplest and plainest duty is to teach decent English .... we 
have thought this elementary part of our task so easy that it could be 
performed incidentally. .... That first task must be done first.”” To 
his personal location and experience is probably due also his almost com- 
plete neglect of oral composition—not at present required for college 
entrance. (Mr. Ward thinks it is due to the elusive nature of the prin- 
ciples involved.) Perhaps it would be straining a point to trace to the 
same source his doubt of the permanence of literature as a subject of 
study. 

Mr. Leonard, with a normal-school teaching experience, breathing 
the atmosphere of Teachers College with its exaltation of the social 
and the personal; with his eye chiefly upon the elementary school, 
where the remote entrance examinations do not distract attention from 

What Is English? By C. H. Ward. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1917. 
Pp. 262. $1.00. 


English Composition as a Social Problem. By Sterling Andrus Leonard. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. 202. 
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the growing child to the examinable product—Mr. Leonard sees as the 
largest feature of his landscape the development of the child as an effi- 
cient member of society, and inevitably stresses social co-operation as 
the means of that development. 

Whereas Mr. Ward says “Social approval is a large and valuable 
idea, worthy of a chapter by itself,’”” Mr. Leonard makes it the basis of 
his whole book. He not only uses the social group which the pupil 
addresses with tongue or pen as the motive force to stir the child to real 
expression, but he also uses the good-spirited approval or disapproval 
of the group to show the individual his successes and failures in expres- 
sion. First the class praises what is successful, and then it generously 
aids in improving the unsuccessful expressions. Through this process 
are worked out all the rhetorical principles needed. The same social 
approval is made the driving power in the acquisition of habits of cor- 
rectness in grammar, spelling, and punctuation. 

A distinct feature of Mr. Leonard’s book is the chapter on “Previ- 
sion,” which is not mere outlining but genuine planning beforehand— 
real preparation for writing or speaking. The chief value to most 
readers of the various sorts of outlines which he discusses lies in their 
repeated illustration of just what he means by prevision. In discussing 
expressional standards he distinguishes sharply between form conven- 
tions essential to be established in unconscious habit and the principles 
of effectiveness in sentence-building and word-choosing which require 
thought and taste in application. Space does not permit discussion of 
his excellent methods for mastering both sorts of tools. 

For the inexperienced, or the teacher without considerable back- 
ground in educational theory, What Is English? may be somewhat dan- 
gerous: the author’s evident sincerity, the breeziness of his style, may 
lead to over-hasty acceptance of such assumptions as the one that the 
mastery of mechanics will bring with it effective expression. Such read- 
ers must keep in mind the author’s own statement that he is presenting 
only the teaching of mechanics. The teacher of experience ought by all 
means to read both books. He will be stirred to test anew each item in 
his course, for both writers insist with all their might upon confining 
our teaching to a very few essentials. Both writers, too, give a multitude 
of methods and devices for handling those few essentials. 


W. W. H. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


The Typical Forms of English Literature. By AtFreD H. UpHam. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1917. Pp. 281. 

Primarily intended for first-year college work, though usable in the last years of 
the high school. Each type is studied as to origin and history and (more briefly) as 
to its essential characteristics. 

Masters of Space. By WALTER KELLOGG Towers. Illustrated. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1917. Fp. 300. $1.25 net. 

The stories of telegraphy and telephony told with emphasis upon the men who 
made the inventions and applications. 

A Book of Ballads. Selected and edited by Gummo H. Stempet. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1917. Pp. 329. 

A readable introduction. Four American ballads are given, and seed a third 
of the book consists of literary imitations of the popular ballads. 

Happy: The Life of a Bee. By WAtTeR Fiavius McCates. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1917. Pp. 120. $0.75 net. 

Suitable for home reading for junior-high-school years. 

An Outline of the Literature of the English Renaissance. By Epwin GREENLAW. 
Chicago: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 1916. Pp. 136. 

For advanced students. 

The School for Scandal. By RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. Collated and 
edited by HANSON HART WEBSTER. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. 
Pp. 145. $0.55 net. 

Hamlet, An Ideal Prince. By ALEXANDER W. CRAwFoRD. Boston: Richard 
G. Badger, 1916. Pp. 317. $1.50 net. 

Studies of Hamlet, Merchant of Venice, Othello, and King Lear, with unusual 
emphasis upon plot and setting and less discussion of character per se. 

Education and Living. By RANDOLPH BouRNE. New York: Century Co., 
1917. Pp. 236. $1.25 net. 

A series of papers reprinted from The New Republic, in which a rather radical 
disciple of John Dewey discusses the Gary schools, the work done at Teachers College, 
and the Flexner movement. 

An Experimental Study in the Psychology of Reading. By Witttam ANTON 
Scumipt. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1917. Pp. 126. 
$0.75 net. Paper. 

This study carries forward the laboratory study of the reading process. It deals 
chiefly with types of readers, their fixations, and reading rates. 
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Should Students Study? By WititamM T. Foster. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1917. Pp. 98. $0.50. 
Good reading for teachers and parents—and for students, present and prospective, 
if they can be persuaded to begin it. A vigorous, interesting, convincing answer in 
the affirmative. 


Bill’s School and Mine: A Collection of Essays on Education. By WILLIAM 
SuDDARDS FRANKLIN. South Bethlehem, Pa.: Franklin, MacNutt, & 
Charles, 1917. Pp. 102. $1.00. 

Vigorous, frequently suggestive, not always fulfilling the Greek ideals of propor- 
tion and moderation. 


Crabb’s English Synonymes. By GEORGE CRABB. With an Introduction by 
Joun H. Fintey. Revised edition. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1917. Pp. 769. $1.25. 

The Building of Cities. By HARLEAN JAMES. New York: Macmillan, 1917. 
Pp. 201. $0.40. 

Much interesting and useful information, needlessly sugar-coated with dialogue. 
Working Composition. By JoHN B. Oppycke. New York: D. C. Heath & 

Co., 1917. Pp. 337. 

This text is devoted chiefly to what to say, with most of the directions about how 
to say it relegated to brief appendixes. It emphasizes the use of English in the 
world’s everyday work, and presents very many attractive subjects for composition. 
Composition Planning. By Joun B. Oppycke. New York: D. Appleton & 

Co., 1913. Pp. 344. 

A detailed study of outlining, covering a wide range in both form and subject- 
matter. Useful to accompany the ordinary rhetoric. 

The Kewpie Primer. With Illustrations by RosE O’Nem1. Text and music 
by ELISABETH V. QuINN. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1916. 
Pp. 118. $0.60. 

Charming pictures and several clever teaching devices, but unsuited to the class- 
room. Good for the child in the cultured home. 

The Liturgical Element in the Earliest Forms of the Medieval Drama. With 
Special Reference to the English and German Plays. By Paut Epwarp 
KRETZMANN. Minneapolis: Bulletin of the University of Minnesota, 
December, 1916. Pp. 170. $1.00. Paper. 


The Theory of Characterization in Prose Fiction Prior to 1740. By ARTHUR 
JERROLD TIreEJE. Minneapolis: Bulletin of the University of Minnesota, 
December, 1916. Pp. 131. $0.75. Paper. 


Joseph Ritson: A Critical Biography. By HENRY ALFRED BurD. University 
of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature. Vol. II, No.3. Published 
by the University of Illinois. Pp. 224. $1.15. 


The Poems and Amyntas of Thomas Randolph. Edited by JoHN Jay Parry. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1917. Pp. 377. $2.00 net. 
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The Book of Boston. By RoBEert SHACKLETON. Illustrated by R. L. Boyer. 
Philadelphia: Penn Publishing Co., 1916. Pp. 332. $2.00 net. 

Boston as it is, but viewed reminiscently. 

The Booklover and His Books. By Harry LyMAN Koopman. Boston: 
Boston Book Co., 1917. Pp. 185. 

A loosely connected series of chapters upon both the content and the form of 
books, written by the librarian of Brown University. 

The Secret Trails. By Cuartes G. D. Roperts. New York: Macmillan, 
1916. Pp. 212. $1.35. 

More of the author’s characteristic stories reprinted from various magazines. 
Our Natupski Neighbors. By Eptra Miniter. New York: Henry Holt & 

Co., 1916. Pp. 346. $1.35 net. 

A study in fiction of the foreign immigrant planted in a rural New England com- 
munity. 

Letters from Many Pens. Chosen and edited with Introduction and Notes 
by Marcaret Coutt. New York: Macmillan, 1917. Pp. 374. $0.25. 
A book of models for composition in the “ Pocket Classics’’! 

Self-Cultivation in English and the Glory of the Imperfect. By GeorGE HERBERT 
PatMER. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. 69. $0.16 net. 
Paper bound. 

All will be glad to see Self-Cultivation made so easily available. 

George Washington. By Witu1am H. Rmertnc. New York: Macmillan, 
1916. Pp. 192. $0.50. 

Shakespeare’s Macbeth. Edited by Dantet V. THompson. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1917. Pp. 145. ; 

Attractive format. The notes have grown out of the author’s work in a private 
academy. 

Hawthorne’s House of Seven Gables. Edited by Joun B. Oppycke. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1917. Pp. 386. 

The Mill on the Floss. By Greorce Ettor. Edited for school use by C. H. 
Warp. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1916. Pp. 501. $0.40. 
The Basis of Durable Peace. By Cosmos. New York: Scribner, 1917. 

Pp. 144. 

“These papers were originally printed in the New York Times” between Novem- 
ber 20 and December 18, 1916. Cosmos is said to be an authority recognized in both 
hemispheres. 

Studies in Democracy. By Jutta H. Gutitver. New York: Putnam, 1917. 
Pp. 98. $1.00 net. 

Three addresses by a woman college president. 

England’s World Empire: Some Reflections upon Its Growth and Policy. By 
ALFRED Hoyt GRANGER. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1916. 
Pp. 323. $1.50. 

An attempt to illuminate British—and incidentally Russian and German—policy 
for the guidance of America after the war. 
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Nationalizing America. By Epwarp A. Sterner. Chicago: Revell, 1916. 


Pp. 240. $1.00 net. 
A discussion of our problems and a plea for greater devotion to our country, by 


one who was born in Germany. 
An Inductive Study of Standards of Right. By MatrHew Hate WILson. 


Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1916. Pp. 321. $1.50 net. 
Practical ethics by the laboratory method. May be of some use in vocational 


guidance—not in the elementary school. 

Community Action through Surveys. By SHetpy M. Harrison. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation. Pp. 29. $0.10. 

The Psychology of Religion. By Grorce ALBERT Cor. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1916. Pp. 365. $1.50 net. 
Based upon the author’s wide experience and experimentation in college, theo- 

logical seminary, and Sunday school. An analysis of our religion by a believer. 

The Young Folks’ Book of Ideals. By Witt1AM Byron ForsusH. With a 
‘Frontispiece by ALICE BARBER STEPHENS and thirty-two photographic 
illustrations. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 1916. Pp. 580. 


$2.00 net. 

Seventy-six direct, chatty talks with boys and girls about what is worth while in 
life and how to do it. The examples are pleasingly fresh and near to young people’s 
interests. 

A Guide to the Study of the Christian Religion. Edited by GERALD BIRNEY 
SmitH. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1916. Pp. 759. 
$3.00 net. 

A guide to study, not a handbook of information. Prepared by a dozen special- 
ists, each covering his own field. 

Bible and Mission Stories. By JoHN BAXTER CRESSWELL. Boston: Gorham 


Press, 1916. Pp. 145. $1.00. 
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